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INTRODUCTION 


This document has been developed to help 
teachers and local curriculum committees 
to integrate the Black Canadian experience 
and heritage into the curriculum for the 
Intermediate Division. It is designed to 
assist teachers by providing a framework 
within which this perspective can be ap- 
plied. Because of the scarcity of information 
about Blacks in most textbooks and learn- 
ing materials currently in use in Ontario, 
the document is intended to serve as a guide 
to practical application. 


The purpose of this new curriculum 
dimension is twofold. It will reveal to all 
students a part of Canadian reality that has 
been neglected in the Canadian setting - a 
record of Black roots and achievement; it 
will also provide opportunities for Black 
students to develop a sense of identity anda 
positive self-concept by gaining a better 
understanding of their own heritage. All 
students can benefit from examining cur- 
rent issues relating to the Black Canadian 
community. An effort has been made to 


encourage an objective appraisal of the past 
and present experience of the Black commu- 
nity in Ontario as well as in other provinces 
of Canada. 

An initial overview highlights the Black 
presence in the Canadian mosaic from as 
early as the seventeenth century. The 
information about Canada’s Black com- 
munities has been documented in a way 
that will prove useful to teachers in plan- 
ning further studies. 

In this document, “Blacks” has been 
capitalized and is used to refer to the group 
earlier known as “Negro”, “coloured”, “men 
of colour”, or “mulatto”. The use of this 
collective noun is generally acceptable to the 
community. 

It is hoped that educators will find this 
document a useful resource and will use it 
to produce vital, stimulating, and rewarding 
lesson units and courses of study relevant to 
the needs of specific school communities, 
adapting strategies and selecting resources 
to meet various levels of difficulty. 

The school curriculum needs to be dy- 
namic and to adjust to social change. 
Teachers at the Intermediate level can play a 
significant role in fostering positive attit- 
udes through the study of Black Canadians 
as part of both Canada’s multicultural heri- 
tage and the Canadian studies curriculum. 

The chronological summary provided in 
Part I presents an overview of significant 
events in the development of Canada’s Black 
mosaic. Teachers who wish background 
information and have limited opportunity to 
do in-depth research will find this a useful, 
basic source of reference. Introduced by a 
diagram setting out the pattern of arrivals 
in Canada over the past 300 years, the 
summary also highlights the names of some 


members of the Black community who have 
been outstanding in Canadian public life. 
Audio-visual resources and basic reference 
books about Black Canadians have been 
listed so that teachers may add to the 
perspective provided by the summary. Part I 
concludes with a reference list of commu- 
nity resources for field trips through which 
students can learn first hand about some of 
the original Black communities in Ontario 
such as Amherstburg, Buxton, Chatham, 
Dresden, Oro, and Windsor. 

Part II examines the Black heritage 
through the themes of identity and survival. 
This part focuses on some features of the 
multicultural nature of the Black commun- 
ity. It provides the kind of information that 
is relevant to the study of issues affecting 
the Biack community and is intended to 
serve as a frame of reference for studies in 
specific subject areas. 

Part III relates directly to Ministry of 
Education Intermediate Division curricu- 
lum guidelines and support documents in 
history, English, family studies, music, and 
physical and health education. 

The material also lends itself to interdisci- 
plinary studies, which are indicated by 
references that cut across subject areas and 
by the identification of curriculum possibili- 
ties in Ministry guidelines and support 
documents for the Intermediate Division. 
Curriculum units are supported by anno- 
tated resource lists for students and tea- 
chers. Teachers will need to be selective, 
determining activities that are suitable for 
the basic, general, and advanced levels of 
difficulty. Evaluation procedures should 
relate to stated objectives, measuring growth 
in understanding and awareness and skills 
in critical analysis. 
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HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


ON THE BLACK CANADIAN 
EXPERIENCE 


For further details on the following events, 
see the list of teacher resources that follows 
this section. 


1604-6 


Mathieu de Costa, a Black man, travelled 
with the expedition on which Champlain 
came to the Atlantic region. Some accounts 
describe him as a free man; others say he 
was a servant to the governor of Port Royal, 
Pierre du Gua, sieur de Monts. De Costa 
served as an interpreter between the French 
and the Micmac Indians of the area. 


1628 


The first recorded slave purchase in New 
France — a boy from Madagascar, who was 
given the name of Olivier Le Jeune. 


1685 


The “Code noir” became law in France. The 
“Code noir”, or “Black Code”, provided 
elaborate guidance on such topics as the 
sale of slaves, their religious instruction and 
training, and the disposition of their off- 
spring. It clearly ruled against slaves’ inter- 
marrying with whites, being the subject or 
object of lawsuits, or possessing military 
arms. The code was never proclaimed in New 
France, but cases of theft and escape by 
slaves appear to have been dealt with within 
the spirit of the code. 


op) 


1709 


Slavery became legal in New France. 


1734 


A slave girl, Marie-Joseph Angélique, in an 
attempted escape, set fire to her mistress’s 
house. The fire spread, causing serious 
damage to buildings in the city of Montreal. 
The slave girl was captured and hanged 
under circumstances that brought atten- 
tion to the conditions under which slaves 
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1763 


The 47th Article of Capitulation included in 
the Montreal surrender documents was 
affirmed by the Treaty of Paris, permitting 
slavery to continue after the British con- 
quest of New France. 


1777 


Slaves in Canada escaped to Vermont, where 
slavery had been abolished. 


1783 


Arrival of the Black Loyalists from the 
United States. Many of them established 
viable communities in Nova Scotia. Al- 
though the Loyalists were promised 100 


acres (40.5 ha) of farming land for support- 
ing the British in the American War of 
Independence, Black Loyalists received vary- 
ing amounts of poor-quality land, and, in 
some cases, none at all. 


1785 


John Marrant, a Black Loyalist, returned 
from England to Nova Scotia and estab- 
lished a Huntingdonian congregation among 
the Black population at Birchtown. Several 
Black churches of other religious denomina- 
tions were founded at this time. 


A British charity group, the Associates of Dr. 
Bray, sent funds to build schools and hire 
teachers for Blacks. Black schools were later 
established in Halifax and neighbouring 
communities in Nova Scotia. 


1791 


Loyalists settled in Upper Canada in the 
Niagara frontier and Amherstburg areas. 
The British granted freedom to runaway 
Blacks who became Loyalists, while permit- 
ting white Loyalists to bring other Blacks as 
slaves. This policy created social tensions in 
colonial Canada, since the authorities had 
difficulty in differentiating between those 
who were free and those who were not. It 
also generated tensions in the Black commu- 
nity between slaves and freemen. Of the 
Loyalists who came to Canada, more than 
10 per cent were Black. 


1792 


A large number (estimated at 1200, ora 
third) of the Black Loyalists in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick migrated to Sierra 
Leone, West Africa, because promises of free 
land and full equality in Canada had not 
been fulfilled. 


1793 


The first parliament of Upper Canada, led by 
Lieutenant-Governor John Graves Simcoe, 


prohibited the importation of Black slaves 
into Upper Canada. All children born after 
the act was passed would become free on 
reaching twenty-five years of age. Upper 
Canada became the first British territory to 
legislate against slavery, although the act 
itself did not abolish the condition of slavery. 


1796 | 


Arrival in Nova Scotia of the Maroons from 
Jamaica. The Maroons, who were the 
descendants of African slaves, had been 
fighting the British colonial government in 
Jamaica since 1655 to maintain their 
freedom. In 1796, they laid down their arms 
on the promise that they would be allowed to 
remain on the island. On the orders of the 
Earl of Balcarres, the governor of Jamaica, 
they were deported to Nova Scotia in three 
transport ships. The British officer, Major- 
General Walpole, who negotiated the terms 
of settlement, refused a sword of honour 
worth 500 guineas from the government of 
Jamaica because of its action in deporting 
the Maroons from Trelawney, Jamaica. After 
assisting in building the Citadel in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, many Maroons departed for 
Sierra Leone in August 1800 in search ofa 
better life. 


Two thousand Black refugees came from the 
United States to Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick during the War of 1812. 


Washington 
Christian 


A Black preacher, Rev. W. Christian, estab- 
lished the First Baptist Church in Toronto. 


1833 


The British Parliament passed an act 
abolishing slavery in all British territories 
on August 28, 1833. 


1834 | 


As a result of the act of 1833, at midnight on 
July 31, 1834, slavery came to an end in 
British North America. August 1 is still 
celebrated as Emancipation Day in Windsor, 
Ontario, and elsewhere. 


Josiah 
Henson 


1837 


Black militia units participated in putting 
down the rebellion of 1837, started by 
William Lyon Mackenzie. Josiah Henson, 
whose name was formerly associated with 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s novel Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, fought on the side of the government 
in this rebellion. He helped to capture an 
enemy American ship that was threatening 
the town of Sandwich. 


1841-42 : 


Beginning of the Dawn Settlement in 
Canada West in what is now Dresden, 
Ontario. The Dawn Settlement was one of 
the most famous attempts to establish 
Black self-help agricultural communities in 
Ontario. 


1842 | 


By 1842 the Canada Mission had established 
fifteen schools in such Black communities 
as Amherstburg, Toronto, and Oro. 
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1850 


The Common School Act, clause 19, pro- 
vided for the creation of separate schools for 
Blacks as well as Roman Catholics. At the 
request of five or more families, a school 
could be established. This was used by local 
officials as the basis for providing separate 
schools for Black children. In many instanc- 
es, white residents refused to have their 
children attend schools with Blacks, and in 
Hamilton, for example, there were riots 
when parents tried to prevent Black chil- 
dren from attending white schools. 


In the United States, the Fugitive Slave Act 
was passed. It stipulated that even free men 
could be enslaved if suspected of being 
runaways. This led to an increase in Black 
migration northwards (both freemen and 
slaves), and to the enlargement of Black 
communities in southwestern Ontario at 
Windsor, Buxton, Dawn, Sandwich, Chatham, 
and Toronto. Modern researchers estimate 
that the Black population in Ontario 
reached 40 000 by 1860. 


Harriet 
Tubman Wy 


Harriet Tubman, the famous fugitive who 
was responsible for freeing some three 
hundred slaves, began her journeys, ferrying 
slaves across the border on the Under- 
ground Railroad. She made nineteen such 
journeys, guiding slaves to freedom in North 
America. 


Samuel 
Ringgold « 
Ward «© 


1851-3 


The Anti-Slavery Society of Canada was 
established at City Hall, Toronto. 

The Black press began to emerge with the 
establishment of the Voice of the Fugitive 
in 1851 and the Provincial Freeman in 
1853. The Provincial Freeman was started 
by Samuel Ringgold Ward and later edited 
by Mary Ann Shad4d, the first woman editor 
of a Canadian newspaper. The Voice of the 
Fugitive was begun by Henry Bibb, who had 
escaped on at least five occasions from his 
master. It is significant that, at a time when 
newspapers were a rarity, Canada’s Black 
community had two important publications 
advocating advanced views on the direction 
of Black society. 


1854 


Formation of the African Baptist Associa- 
tion of Nova Scotia. 


1856 


Formation of the British Methodist Episco- 
pal Church (B.M.E.), an all-Black, entirely 
Canadian organization. Members of this 
newly formed body had belonged to the 
Canadian conference of the African Method- 
ist Episcopal Church (A.M.E.). However, the 
strong American ties of the A.M.E., and the 
desire of the fugitives to be associated with 
British institutions, led most Black Method- 
ists to withdraw and establish the new 
church. Rev. Willis Nazrey became the first 
bishop of the B.M.E. Church. 


1858 | 


Blacks migrated from San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, to British Columbia on the steamer 
Commodore. 


1859 


Abraham Shadd was elected to the Raleigh 
town council. He was the first Canadian 
Black to be elected to public office. 


1860 . 


The all-Black Victoria Rifle Corps was 
formed to defend British Columbia. 


Negro Volunteer Military Company, formed c. 1860-62 and replaced in 1864 by the Victoria Rifle Corps 
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Outbreak of the American Civil War. About 
two-thirds of the Black population in Upper 
and Lower Canada returned to the United 
States to fight for the freedom of other 
Blacks. By the end of the century, the Black 
population in Canada numbered about 

17 500. 


Dr. Anderson Ruffin Abbott became the first 
Canadian-born Black to graduate from 
medical school (University of Toronto). He 
later served as coroner for Kent County and 
chief resident physician at the Toronto 
General Hospital. 


1863 


The Emancipation Proclamation was passed 
in the United States. 


1869 


Mifflin Gibbs served as a member of 
Victoria’s municipal government from 1869 
to 1870. He was a delegate to the Yale 
Convention held in 1868 when British 
Columbia was persuaded to join the Cana- 
dian confederation. He was also a partner in 
a thriving business establishment, Lester 
and Gibbs, which gave the Hudson’s Bay 
Company significant competition. 


1882 


John Ware introduced longhorn cattle into 
Canada and pioneered the development of 
the rodeo. Amonument in his honour can 

still be seen in Calgary. His home has been 
declared a historic site. 


William 
P Hubbard _ 


1894-1913 


Alderman William P. Hubbard, representing 
Ward 4 in Toronto, served thirteen consecu- 
tive terms as alderman; was controller and 
acting mayor of the city of Toronto; and was 
influential in founding the Home Service 
Association, Toronto Hydro, and Ontario 
Hydro. He was instrumental in establishing 
the Toronto Transit Commission and contrib- 
uted to the development of Toronto as 
justice of the peace, school trustee, and 
harbour commissioner. His home still stands 
at 660 Broadview Avenue in Toronto and 
has been marked by a commemorative 
plaque. 


1904 


The birth of Charles Drew, a Black doctor 
born in the United States and educated at 
McGill University, who discovered a process 
for the storing of blood plasma. 


1909 


The first group of Oklahoma Blacks arrived 
in Saskatchewan. 


1910 


Delos Rogest Davis of Amherstburg became 
the first Black to be appointed King’s 
Counsel in Ontario. Davis was not allowed to 
go to law school because of his race. He 
distinguished himself, however, at the bar 
exams and was subsequently appointed 
King’s Counsel. 


1911 


A public outcry against increased Black 
migration to the Canadian West resulted in 
the passage of Canada’s first official restric- 
tive immigration laws. 


1916 


The Nova Scotia No. 2 Construction Battal- 
ion was formed as a segregated unit to enlist 
Blacks for service in the First World War. 


1919-24 


There was a Black migration from Canada 
to the United States. Among the 2065 who 
left were many talented Blacks. 


1919 


The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, a 
predominantly Black union, was recognized 
by the Brotherhood of Railway Workers. This 
led to the removal of the racial clause from 
the constitution of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Workers. 


In the early 1900s, the railway companies 
hired many Blacks as porters. A good 
number of them had come from the United 
States and the West Indies. A community of 
Blacks linked to the railway developed in the 
St. Antoine Street district of Montreal, 
because Montreal was the headquarters of 
the CPR and regional eastern centre for the 
CNR. 


1921-23 


In the United States, Marcus Garvey, a 
Jamaican, began a world movement that 
fostered the development of Black pride and 
an appreciation of African heritage through- 
out the Americas. The movement also 
encouraged some Blacks to return to Africa, 
and, in Canada, it led to the formation of 
chapters of the worldwide Universal Negro 


Improvement Association (uNIA), which is 
today called the Universal African Improve- 
ment Association (uarA). These organizations 
flourished with the movement of Blacks 
from rural areas to the cities of Montreal, 
Halifax, Toronto, and Vancouver. In the early 
1920s, the uniA became the voice of protest 
for Blacks in Nova Scotia and Quebec. 


1939-45 


During the Second World War, Canadian 
Blacks again enlisted in the armed forces. 
There were no segregated units, but many 
Blacks were assigned to the duties of cook 
and orderly. There was evidence of discrim- 
inatory practices towards Black members of 
the armed forces, though this was not 
universal. 


1953 


The Canadian Negro, a national newspaper, - 
was established in Toronto. 


1954 


For the first time, a delegation of Black 
Canadians met with members of the federal 
cabinet to discuss discrimination against 
West Indians applying to enter Canada. 


1955 


The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
won Blacks the right to be promoted to 
conductor. 


1955-65 


The third wave of migration from the 
Caribbean began. Because job requirements 
were oriented towards domestic labour, the 
majority of these migrants were women. 
Many highly qualified women entered Can- 
ada through this medium, seeing it as the 
only available legal avenue to achieve social 
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mobility overseas. Many of these Black 
women were able to take advantage of 
opportunities for further education to im- 
prove their status in Canadian society. 
During this period, a total of 2690 women 
came from the Caribbean to Canada under 
the Household Service Workers Scheme. 
Fifty per cent of them were from Jamaica. In 
order to increase their chances for accept- 
ance in the program, some women did not 
declare that they had children whom they 
were leaving in their home country, since 
this fact would have been viewed negatively 
by the immigration authorities. 


Desegregation of services in southwestern 
Ontario (Dresden and Chatham) and else- 
where was influenced by the National Unity 
Association, a Black civil rights group, in 
union with the Jewish Labour Committee. 
The resulting act was called The Fair Accom- 
modation Practices Act in Ontario. 


Dr. Monestime, a Black from Haiti, became 
mayor of Mattawa, Ontario. He served as 
mayor for twenty years (1958-78). 


Dr. Daniel 
G. Hill 


1961 


Calvin Best, a Black Nova Scotian, was 
named president of the Civil Service Associa- 
tion of Canada. 


The Ontario Human Rights Commission 
was formed to administer the Human 
Rights Code, which was a consolidation of 
all the fair-practice statutes. A significant 
appointment from the Black community 


12 


was that of Dr. Daniel G. Hill as full-time 
director of the first Human Rights Commis- 
sion in Canada. 


1962 


Canadian immigration policy changed, with 
new regulations being introduced that 
emphasized the education and skills of the 
applicant as the main criteria for entry. 
These regulations resulted in what was 
known as the “point system”, which came 
into being in 1967. These were regarded as 
favourable regulations by Blacks. 


1964 | 


An act to amend The Separate Schools Act 
was passed. It led to the removal of all 
references to separate schools for Blacks 
from existing legislation. Leonard Braith- 
waite, the first Black to be elected toa 
provincial parliament, was instrumental in 
the introduction of the act. The last segre- 
gated school in Ontario, in Essex County, 
closed its doors in 1965. 


Lincoln 
Alexander 


Lincoln Alexander of Hamilton, Ontario, 
became the first Black member of the 
federal parliament. 


Representatives of Black organizations and 
institutions met in Toronto and established 
the National Black Coalition of Canada, the 
first such national Black organization in 
Canada. 


Harry 
Jerome 


et 
. 


Harry Jerome was awarded the Order of 
Canada medal of service “for excellence in all 
fields of Canadian life”. 


1972 


Rosemary Brown and Emery Barnes became 
the first Black members of the British 
Columbia legislature. 


1973 


A general amnesty was granted to all 
non-status immigrants in Canada. 


Rev. Dr. 
Wilbur 
Howard 


Rev. Dr. Wilbur Howard, born February 29, 
1912, in Toronto, became the first Black 
moderator of the United Church of Canada. 


1975 


Fifteen hundred Haitians were deported 
from Canada. The authorities did not accept 
their rationale for seeking refugee status 
under the Refugee Status Act. 
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in : 
Judge 


f Ag ee a 
Stanley : | 


G. Grizzle » 4 
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The Green Paper on Immigration, tabled in 
Parliament at this time, introduced con- 
troversial changes in immigration require- 
ments, which were opposed by members of 
the Black community. 


Jean Alfred, Parti Québécois member, be- 
came a minister of the Quebec legislature. 


Stanley G. Grizzle became Canada’s first 
Black federal citizenship court judge. 


1979 | 


Lincoln Alexander, Member of Parliament 
for Hamilton West, became the first Black 
cabinet minister of the federal government 
as Minister of Labour. 


1980 


After twelve years’ service as a member of 
Parliament, Lincoln Alexander resigned his 
seat to become chairman of the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE BLACK CANADIAN POPULATION-1600s TO 1970 


Time Group or Sse 
Period Occupation Origins, Destinations, Impetus Some Key People* 
Interpreter Mathieu de Costa arrived in Canada on Mathieu de Costa 
Champlain’s expedition. 
1600s First recorded Le Jeune, a boy from Madagascar, brought Olivier LeJeune 
slave to New France 
Slaves From West Africa, the West Indies,and the Marie-Joseph Angélique 
United States Sarah Pooley 
Free Black From the United States to the Atlantic Thomas Peters 
1700s Loyalists region, Canada East (Quebec), and Canada 
West (Ontario) 
Maroons Deported from Jamaica to Halifax, 
Nova Scotia 
Canadian-born William Hall 
Blacks Anderson Ruffin Abbott 
William Peyton Hubbard 
Delos Rogest Davis 
Refugee slaves From the United States to Canada West Josiah Henson 
(Ontario), Canada East (Quebec), and Samuel Ringgold Ward 
Nova Scotia Mary and Henry Bibb 
Settlers 1. From the United States: Mary Ann and 
1800s -British supporters in the War of Emaline Shadd 
1812 to New Brunswick 
~free Blacks to Ontario 


2. From the United States, the Caribbean, Mifflin Gibbs 
South America, and Africa to British 
Columbia (many employed in service 
industries and gold mines) 
3. From the United States and the 
Caribbean to Montreal and Toronto 
(generally employed as railway workers) 


1960 
to 
1970s 


Blacks 

Immigrants From the United States to Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and Manitoba as business- 
people and homesteaders 

Armed forces From the Caribbean to become part of 

volunteers the Allied Forces during the Second 
World War 

Farm workers From the Caribbean to Ontario (as 
seasonal migrant workers) 

Household From the Caribbean to Ontario and 

workers Quebec under the Domestic Workers’ 
Scheme 

Students From Commonwealth countries to 
obtain higher education 

Canadian-born Seventh-generation and earlier 

Blacks 

Immigrants Under new Immigration Act, 1967, 
from the English, French, and Dutch 
Caribbean, South America, 
the United States, Britain, and 
Africa to urban centres 


*For personalities from the early periods to 1900, see Daniel G. Hill, The Freedom-Seekers: Blacks in Early Canada (Toronto: Book 
Society of Canada, 1981). 


For personalities from 1900 to the present, see Patricia Thorvaldson (ed.), Identity: The Black Experience in Canada (Toronto: Ontario 
Educational Communications Authority and Gage Publishing, 1979). 
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TEACHER RESOURCES | 


Teachers planning units of study in Black 
studies will find the following selection of 
resource materials essential for their own learn- 
ing and lesson planning. 


Print 


Bertley, Leo. Canada and Its People of African 
Descent. Pierrefonds, Que.: Bilongo Publishers, 
Loe: 

This book consists of brief accounts of the 
participation of numerous Blacks in Canada’s 
history. Many of them are depicted as people who 
succeeded in the face of tremendous difficulty, 
some of these problems resulting from social 
injustice. Included in this history are several 
photographs and copies of original documents 
and newspaper articles relating to the Black 
experience. 


D’Oyley, Vincent, ed. Black Presence in Multi- 
Ethnic Canada. Toronto: Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education, 1978. 

This collection of papers from the 1977 sympos- 
ium on Black studies held at the University of 
Windsor demonstrates the wide range of issues 
of concern to the Black community, illustrates 
the vitality of this area of studies, and explains 
the need for further research and publication to 
convey the reality of the Black presence in 
multi-ethnic Canada. | 


Hill, Daniel G. The Freedom-Seekers: Blacks in 
Early Canada. Agincourt, Ont.: Book Society of 
Canada, 1981. 

An interesting, comprehensive, and well- 
illustrated study of Black settlement and Black 
personalities in early Canada. This account 
presents material not previously available for use 
in schools. The author identifies themes such as 
settlement, religion, celebrations, war experienc- 
es, and freedom-seekers and provides useful 
material for many of the units in this document. 


Killan, Crawford. Go Do Some Great Thing: The 
Black Pioneers of British Columbia. Vancouver: 
Douglas & McIntyre, 1978. 

A well-written book that recreates the experi- 
ences of Blacks from California who migrated to 
Vancouver Island in 1858. This important con- 
tribution to the literature about Black Canadian 
pioneers and the little-known Black presence in 
Western Canada is a valuable resource. 


Thompson, Colin. Blacks in Deep Snow: Black 
Pioneers in Canada. Don Mills, Ont.: J. M. Dent 
and Sons, 1979. 

One of the few books to deal with Blacks in 
Western Canada. It highlights several well-known 
Blacks who settled in the West. They include 
such personalities as John Ware and Dr. Alfred 
Shadd. The history reveals insights into the 
prejudices and other hardships faced by these 
Western pioneers. Public opinion on various 
events in Black history is reflected in the 
newspaper items that form part of the account. 
The author concludes with a chronology of 
Blacks in Canada that should be used with care. 


Thorvaldson, Patricia, ed. Identity: The Black 
Experience in Canada. Toronto: Ontario 
Educational Communications Authority and 
Gage Publishing, 1979. 

A readable and comprehensive study of Blacks in 
Canada, intended to accompany the occa film 
Fields of Endless Day. This account includes a 
contemporary section consisting of statements 
from a number of people in Black communities 
across Canada. The book contains profiles of 
Blacks who have been involved in various aspects 
of Canada’s development. The entire work illus- 
trates the complex question of Black identity. 
Numerous photographs add to the presentation. 


Tulloch, Headley. Black Canadians: A Long Line 
of Fighters. Toronto: NC Press, 1975. 

A concise and simply narrated account of Blacks 
in Canada. The author illustrates the African 
heritage of this group of Canadians and intro- 
duces a personal and contemporary flavour 
through the stories of four Black Canadians told 
in their own words. The major thrust of the book 
is a challenge to all Black Canadians to unite 
with other Canadians to fight injustice and 
racism. Teachers need to be aware of the 
viewpoints expressed in this work. 


Walker, James. A History of Blacks in Canada: A 
Study Guide for Teachers and Students. Ottawa: 
Supply and Services Canada, 1980. 

An authoritative reference for teachers and 
Senior students. The material is organized into 
such manageable categories as “The Founding 
Peoples”, “Canada’s Colour Line”, and “The 
Development of a Black Community”. The empha- 
sis is on Nova Scotia and Ontario, with some 
attention to the Black experience in other parts 


bs) 


of Canada. The text covers concerns vital to 
contemporary Black society, such as Black power 
and Black identity. This bibliographic resource 
can be used by teachers to select areas of 
emphasis and to develop the curriculum ideas 
suggested in this document. 


Winks, Robin. The Blacks in Canada: A History. 
Montreal: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 1971. 
This scholarly work, which has been the subject 
of some controversy, traces the history of Blacks 
in various parts of Canada from the seventeenth 
century to the beginning of 1970. Winks devotes 
considerable attention to the institutions in the 
Black community and their role in the struggle 
for social justice. The author takes a critical look 
at the Black church, for example, and argues that 
this institution sometimes delayed the formation 
of more activist bodies. In another chapter, Winks 
attempts to separate fact from fiction with regard 
to the Underground Railroad - a celebrated Black 
“institution”. 


Films and Videotapes 


The Canadian Mosaic: Black Canadians. 
Moreland-Latchford. Filmstrip, cassette. 

This sound filmstrip gives a good account of the 
origins and heritage of Black Canadians from the 
time of the Black Loyalists to the present. It 
highlights prominent members of the commun- 
ity, including John Ware, Henry Bibb, Mary Ann 
Shadd, and Rosemary Brown and creates an 
awareness of the many heroic Black men and 
women who fought for equality in Canadian 
society. 
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Fields of Endless Day. Ontario Educational 
Communications Authority/National Film Board, 
BPN 14780I. Colour, 60 min. Expiry date: 

October 7, 1993. 

This film traces the history of Blacks in Canada 
from the arrival of Mathieu de Costa with the 
Champlain expedition in 1604 to the coming of 
West Indian immigrants in the mid-twentieth 
century. It vividly portrays the flight, struggle, and 
survival of Blacks throughout their history. 

The film brings to life historical figures like John 
Ware and Mary Ann Shadd. Finally, it features the 
views of some Canadian-born Blacks who have 
helped build the bridges for the newer members 
of the Black community. It is an excellent 
resource. 


Seven Shades of Pale. Ontario Educational 
Communications Authority/National Film Board, 
BPN 142406. Colour, 29 min. Expiry date: Febru- 
ary 28, 1981. 

This film portrays the life of Nova Scotian Blacks 
and shows that the Black community consists of 
many hues and shades. It features the responses 
of both the older and younger generation to their 
plight as Black Nova Scotians. 


Voice of the Fugitive. Ontario Educational 
Communications Authority/National Film Board, 
BPN 155402. Colour, 29 min. Expiry date: 

March 26, 1983. 

A valuable film, which highlights the role of the 
Underground Railroad in the escape pattern of 
runaway Slaves. It gives an overview of the 
beginnings of Black settlements in Canada and 
lucidly portrays the role of white conductors and 
well-wishers in the enterprise. 


FIELD-TRIP LOCATIONS 
IN ONTARIO 


SOUTHWESTERN ONTARIO DESCRIPTION 
Essex County 
1. Amherstburg-— __a) Fort Malden National A battlesite during the War of 1812. The museum 
located 26 km Historic Park contains artifacts, original documents, period 
from Windsor. furniture, clothing, and equipment that relate to 
the occupations and life of the people in the 
nineteenth century. It also contains a copy of 
an album showing Josiah Henson's involvement 
in the capture of the American vessel Ann 
during the rebellion of 1837. 
b) The North American Houses permanent exhibits of Black artifacts and 
Black Cultural Centre documents from the time when refugee slaves 
(Resource person: Melvin T. were coming to Canada. 
Simpson, 281 King Street, 
P.O. Box 12, Amherstburg, 
Ontario NOV 2C7) 
c) The John Freeman Walls Log cabin and cemetery relating to the heritage 
Historical Museum, of the Walls family. 
Maidstone Township 
(Contact: Olive Publishing 
Co., 310 Sunset, Windsor, 
Ontario NOB 3AQ9) 
2. Windsor a) The Hiram Walker Artifacts relating to Black history in Ontario 


Historical Museum 
(Resource Person: Mr. 
Douglas, Curator, 254 Pitt 
Street West, Windsor, 
Ontario N9A 5L5; 
telephone: (519) 253-1812) 


b) Historical plaque 
commemorating the 
terminus of the 
Underground Railroad 


c) Sandwich Baptist 
Church, Peter Street 


are available for viewing if the curator 

is informed of a visit beforehand. The curator is 
also willing to prepare a slide presentation on 
Black history for visiting students. Recently, the 
museum has compiled information on the crafts- 
people of the Western District (southwestern 
Ontario). Details on Black craftspeople are 
included. Among the exhibits can be found 
copper guns made by a Black gunsmith in the 
nineteenth century. The museum also contains 
a map showing original land grants circa 1790. 


The plaque is located on the southwestern 
corner of Riverside Drive and Ouellette Avenue. 


This church was built by refugee slaves in the 
nineteenth century. 
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SOUTHWESTERN ONTARIO DESCRIPTION 


Kent County 


3. Chatham Chatham Public Library 


Contains many reference books and original 
works by local historians on Blacks in south- 
western Ontario as well as many books on Black 
history and cultures from around the world. The 
library also has microfilms of the Voice of the 
Fugitive and Provincial Freeman, as well as 
such original documents as John Brown's letters. 


4. North Buxton Raleigh Township 
Centennial Museum 


(Telephone: (519) 352-4799) 


Contains many records and artifacts on the 
history of the Elgin Settlement, which was 
founded by Rev. William King. 


5. Dresden “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” Museum, 
c/o Mr. Thompson, R.R. 5, 


Dresden, Ontario 


Middlesex County 


Site of the British American Institute, a 
vocational school for Blacks founded by Rev. 
Josiah Henson, on whose life it was formerly 
claimed the novel Uncle Tom’s Cabin is based. 
The institute has many artifacts and original 
documents. 


Josiah Henson's 
home near Dresden, 
Ontario 


6. London 


a) The A.M.E. Church, 
Wellington Street, London 


b) London Public Library 


Simcoe Country 


The African Methodist Episcopal Church — one 
of the “institutions” of Black history. 


Has a tremendous number of books and articles 
pertaining to Blacks in the area. The library is 
suitable and useful for visits by both students 
and teachers. Information is also available about 
Wilberforce and Lucan. 


7. Midland Black church erected in Cairn erected in memory of the twenty-four to 
1830 (a side trip on a field thirty Black families who settled here from 
excursion to Sainte Marie about 1819 to 1831. 
among the Hurons - 224 km 
from Toronto) 

8. Barrie Simcoe County Archives Small archives with artifacts and information on 


the Black settlers of Oro Township. 


9. Collingwood Shipyards 
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Collingwood was a terminal for the Underground 
Railway. Its shipyards provided employment for 
Black residents until the early twentieth century. 
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York County 


10. Toronto 
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a) The Ministry of Labour 
library, 400 University 
Avenue 


b) Parkdale Public Library, 
1303 Queen Street West 


c) Bishop A.S. Markham, 
B.M.E. Church, 

460 Shaw Street; A.M.E. 
Church, 23 Soho Street; 
First Baptist Church, 
101 Huron Street 


First Baptist Church, 
Toronto 


d) Library of Black People’s 
Literature, 175 Hampton 
Avenue, 2nd floor, 

Toronto, Ontario 


e) Contrast Publications, 
28 Lennox Avenue, 


Toronto, Ontario; telephone: 


(416) 537-3461 (Publisher 
and Managing Editor: 
Mr. Al Hamilton) 


f) Third World Books and 


Crafts, 942 Bathurst Street, 


Toronto, Ontario M5R 3G5; 
telephone: (416) 537-8039 


g) Memorials to William 
Peyton Hubbard 
(1842-1935), 

660 Broadview Avenue 


h) New City Hall, Toronto 
i) Riverdale Park 


Library contains historical documents and 
primary materials pertaining to Blacks. 


An excellent collection of written materials for 
children and teachers. 


Churches with predominantly Black congre- 
gations. 


A wide selection of books about Blacks in many 
parts of the world. 


Black newspaper in Toronto which began in 
1968. Arrangements can be made to visit the 
office of Contrast and to see early issues 

of the newspapers. 


An extensive selection of materials on Africa, 
Asia, the Caribbean, and Latin America and on 
Blacks in Canada and the United States. The 
owners of the bookstore are Black Canadians 
and are always willing to share their knowledge 
and their experience as Blacks in Canada. 


Home of the first Black politician in Toronto. 
Hubbard, who was acting mayor of Toronto at 
one point, lived there from 1894 to 1913. 


Portrait of Hubbard in Committee Room #1. 


Commemorative plaque to Hubbard. 


mol 


ae IDENTITY: 


| COMMUNITY - a 


RATIONALE : 


Part II has been designed to encourage 
students to examine and appreciate the 
multicultural nature of the Black Canadian 
community. Early Black settlers developed 
communities that evolved in unique ways in 
response to varying circumstances of his- 
tory, geography, and community reaction. 
Many of these settlements have retained 
their character and have a Canadian herit- 
age that now goes back several generations. 
In more recent times Blacks from the 
Caribbean have emerged as a significant 
element in the Black population in Canada. 
The multicultural heritage of the Black 
community is evident as well in the number 
of Black newcomers with origins in various 
countries in Africa and Latin America, as 
well as the increasing number of Blacks in 
Canada whose last country of residence was 
England. 

The units that follow can be used to 
introduce the Black studies component of 
any area of the Intermediate Division 
curriculum, including the subjects present- 
ed in Part III. For example, this material can 
be incorporated into history courses — into 
“The Story of Canada and Canadians: A Two- 
Year Program in Canadian History” for 
Grades 7 and 8 as well as into the Grade 9 
and 10 course “Canada’s Multicultural 
Heritage’; it can also be used to develop 
activities for courses in English, in music, 
and in other areas of study. 
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UNIT I: 
ORIGINS AND SETTLEMENT 
OF BLACK CANADIANS 


CONTENT 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


This unit will provide 
opportunities for stu- 
dents to: 


1. find out about the 
heritage of Blacks with 
a long-standing Cana- 
dian identity; 


2. trace the evolution of 
early Black settlements 
in Canada; 


3. identify some of the 
life experiences of early 
Black settlers in 
Canada; 


4. compare and con- 
trast features of 
settlement in different 


locations. 


ie é te 


James Hawkins farmed 
near Windsor. 


— places of origin; areas 
of settlement; reasons 
for and conditions of 
early arrival 

— development of early 
settlements 


-recorded experiences 
of early Black settlers 


— personalities from 
early periods of 
settlement 


i ‘ mee + 
Isaac Riley, the Elgin 
Settlement's first Black 
settler (c. 1850) 


— Students use the family tree given in this 
document (see the family studies section in 

Part III) to trace the long Canadian experience of 
the first Black Canadians. 


— Students view the film Voice of the Fugitive as 
an introduction to the early history of Black 
communities in Canada. 


— Students develop a model or a map to identify 
areas in North America and elsewhere involved 
in the record of early Black arrivals in Canada. 
Students can use the chart at the beginning of 
Part I as a guide to the places of origin, travel 
routes, and settlement areas. 


- In groups, students research early Black 
settlements in different parts of Canada. Settle- 
ments might be examined according to province 
or over a particular period of time. (James 
Walker’s A History of Blacks in Canada: A 
Study Guide for Teachers and Students isa 
good source of information on Ontario's commu- 
nal experiments in settlement such as Wilber- 
force, Dawn, and Elgin.) Student findings should 
be shared with the class through murals, drama, 
illustrated booklets, and so on. 


~ Students plan and make a visit to an early 
Ontario Black settlement and record interviews 
and observations. See Part I fora list of 
suggestions for field trips. 


-Students select a personality from The 
Freedom-Seekers - Blacks in Early Canada by 
Daniel G. Hill and develop a more detailed ac- 
count of this person’s life and career. 


— Students prepare a class booklet on the real or 
imaginary life experiences of early Black Cana- 
dian settlers. The list given in Part I of some 
personalities from the early period can be used 
as a Starting point for a booklet on real-life 
experiences. A booklet on imaginary experiences 
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could be based on such characters as the 
children of early settlers; Underground Railroad 
characters; or persons living in communities 
that received the new settlers. 


— Students develop a wall chart to compare and 
contrast features of early Black settlements in 
Canada. 


- In order to find out about the Maroons who 
were deported from Jamaica to Nova Scotia in 
1796, students can: 

a) read Carey Robinson, The Fighting Maroons 


of Jamaica, pages 143 to 154; 

b) draw a map to show the journey of the 
Maroons; 

c) make up the imaginary diary of a guard who 
sailed on the six-week journey to Halifax; 

d) compose the song/poem of one of the 
Trelawneys who was deported; 

e) prepare a report on the Maroon Bastion in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia; or 

f) make two lists to show why some Maroons may 
have preferred to go to Sierra Leone and others 
chose to stay in Nova Scotia. 


The Underground Railroad in operation 
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STUDENT RESOURCES 


Print 

Bearden, Jim, and Butler, Linda J. Shadd: The 
Life and Times of Mary Shadd Carvy. Toronto: 
NC Press, 1977. 

This book is a history of a prominent Black 
woman in Canada. She is renowned as editor ofa 
weekly newspaper, for her advocacy of women’s 
rights and the abolition of slavery, and for her 
establishment of several schools where she 
served as teacher and principal. Suitable for 
Grades 9 and 10. 


Dungy, Hilda. Planted by the Waters. Wallace- 
burg, Ont.: Standard Press, 1975. 

In tracing the history of the families of her four 
grandparents, Hilda Dungy touches on life in 
some of the Black communities in Ontario such 
as Chatham and Dresden at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


French, Gary. Men of Colour: An Historical 
Account of the Black Settlement on Wilberforce 
Street and in Oro Township, Simcoe County, 
Ontario, 1819-1947. Stroud, Ont.: Kaste Books, 
1978. 

An important study for the details it provides of 
the development of a Black settlement in Oro 
township, which is described as the only 
settlement in which fugitive Blacks were encour- 
aged to settle. The author recalls the struggles 
that Black settlers had over land grants and 
discrimination both in the courts and from 
white settlers. It assumes a personal quality 
from the accounts of the settler families. Suita- 
ble for Grades 9 and 10. 


Grow, Stewart. “The Blacks in Amber Valley: 
Negro Pioneering in Northern Alberta”. Canad- 
ian Ethnic Studies 6, nos. 1-2 (1974), pp. 17-38. 
This article presents the hardships and achieve- 
ments of Blacks who left Oklahoma and became 
settlers in Alberta at the beginning of this 
century. Based on interviews with some of the 
pioneers and their descendants, it conveys the 
human dimensions of the experience. Suitable 
for Grades 9 and 10. 


Hill, Daniel G. “Blacks in Canada: A Forgotten 
History”. Toronto Star, February 17, 1979, p. C4. 
Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Hill, Daniel G. The Freedom-Seekers: Blacks in 
Early Canada. Agincourt, Ont.: Book Society of 
Canada, 1981. 

An interesting, comprehensive, and well- 
illustrated study of Black settlement and Black 
personalities in early Canada. This account 
presents material not previously available for use 
in schools. The author identifies themes such as 
settlement, religion, celebrations, war experienc- 
es, and freedom-seekers and provides useful 
material for many of the units in this document. 
Suitable for Grades 9 and 10 (advanced) and 
Seniors. 


Hill, Daniel G., and Bruner, Arnold. “Heritage of 
Overcoming: The 350th Anniversary of Blacks in 
Canada”. Globe and Mail, August 19, 1978, 

p. 10. Suitable for Grades 9 and 10 and Seniors. 


Killan, Crawford. Go Do Some Great Thing. 
Vancouver: Douglas & McIntyre, 1978. 

One hundred and twenty years ago, the Pioneers 
Committee, which included the famous Mifflin 
Gibbs, arrived in British Columbia. In this useful 
resource, the author describes their search for 
freedoms of various kinds, noting that they not 
only took from British Columbia but also 
participated fully in the struggle for social justice 
there. Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Lewis, Jennie Raycraft. The Luck of Lucan. 
Privately published, 1967. Available at John P. 
Robarts Research Library, University of Toronto. 
Chapter 2 of this booklet refers to the colony of 
Blacks and their role in the development of what 
is now Lucan, Ontario, in the early nineteenth 
century. Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Thompson, Colin A. Blacks in Deep Snow: Black 
Pioneers in Canada. Don Mills, Ont.: J.M. Dent 
and Sons (Canada), 1979. 

One of the few books to deal with Blacks in 
Western Canada. It highlights several well- 
known Blacks who settled in the West, including 
such personalities as John Ware and Dr. Alfred 
Shadd. The book provides the reader with an 
insight into the prejudices and other hardships 
faced by Western pioneers. Included are newspa- 
per clippings that reflect opinions of the period. 
The author concludes with a chronology of 
Blacks in Canada that should be used with care. 
Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 
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Thorvaldson, Patricia, ed. Identity: The Black 
Experience in Canada. Toronto: Ontario Educa- 
tional Communications Authority and Gage 
Publishing, 1979. 

A comprehensive and readable account of Black 
Canadian history. The contemporary section 
includes statements from a number of people in 
Black communities across Canada. Numerous 
photographs add to the presentation. Suitable 
for Grades 9 and 10 (advanced). 


Ullman, Victor. Look to the North Star: A Life of 
William King. Toronto: Saunders of Toronto, 
1969. 

The central figure in this book is William King, 
who was the founder of the Black settlement at 
Buxton, Ontario. However, the narrative provides 
us with some details of the daily operation of the 
settlement set up by King for Black fugitives. 
Ullman attempts to discuss King’s “paternalis- 
tic” management of the settlement in light of the 
Blacks’ experience in the United States. Some 
parts of the book are suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Walls, Bryan E. The Road That Led to Some- 
where. Windsor: Olive Publishing, 1980. 

This book traces the story of John and Jane 
Walls, who escaped from North Carolina follow- 
ing the Underground Railroad and settled in 
Puce, Ontario, in the early nineteenth century. 
The author documents the interracial marriage 


of his ancestors and their contribution to the 
society. Extracts can be used with Grades 7 to 10. 
Films 

Fields of Endless Day. Ontario Educational 
Communications Authority/National Film Board, 
BPN 147801. Colour, 60 min. Expiry date: 
October 17, 1993. 

A history of the Black community in Canada. 
Slavery, free Black settlements in various parts of 
Canada, and profiles of some outstanding Black 
Canadians are some of the components of this 
comprehensive survey of Black history, which is 


available on film or videotape. Suitable for 
Grades 7 to 10. 


Voice of the Fugitive. Ontario Educational 
Communications Authority/National Film Board, 
BPN 155402. Colour, 29 min. Expiry date: 
March 26, 1983. 


Tape 


Project P.E.O.P.L.E. The Black Canadian in 
Windsor (audiopak #9). Windsor: The Windsor 
Roman Catholic Separate School Board, 1974. 
Student interviews with Dr. Charlotte B. Perry, 
author of The Long Road, who tells about the 
first slave to enter Windsor and traces the 
history of Black Canadians from 1867 to 1967. 
Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


TEACHER RESOURCES 


Print 


Bertley, Leo. Canada and Its People of African 
Descent. Pierrefonds, Que.: Bilongo Publishers, 
1977 

This book pinpoints the participation of numer- 
ous Blacks in Canada’s development. The author 
presents the heritage of Black Canadians. This 
history includes numerous illustrations and 
sources which can be used by teachers to develop 
student activities based on original documents. 
Teachers will find it a handy reference book for 
information about the origins and settlement of 
the Black Canadian community. 


Best, Carrie. That Lonesome Road: The Autobi- 
ography of Carrie M. Best. New Glasgow, N.S.: 
Clarion Publishing, 1977. 

The third chapter of this account of Carrie Best’s 
search for identity provides valuable insights 
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into the early days of such Black communities as 
Pictou and Guysboro, Nova Scotia. The author 
brings to light facts about slavery in that 
province, though this information has to be 
extracted from a personal commentary. 


Black Settlements in South-Western Ontario: A 
Source Book. Windsor, Ont.: Windsor Board of 
Education, 1977. 

A useful reference to support field-trip plans and 
to investigate the Black experience in this part of 
Ontario. 


Brown, Rosemary. “The Blacks of British Colum- 
bia”. Rikka 1 (Spring 1979), pp. 17-20. 

This article deals with the Blacks of Western 
Canada from the time of their move from 
California in 1850. It mentions the role of Blacks 
in the labour market and comments on the 
modern professional Black in British Columbia. 


Drew, Benjamin. The Refugee: On the Narratives 
of Fugitive Slaves in Canada. Reprint. Rexdale, 
Ont.: Coles Publishing, 1972. 

The author recreates the experiences of the 
fugitive slaves through this record of the 
first-hand information that they shared with 
him. First published in 1856. 


Henry, Frances. Forgotten Canadians: The 
Blacks of Nova Scotia. Don Mills, Ont.: Long- 
man, 1973. 

The author offers historical and contemporary 
evidence on Black communities in Nova Scotia 
presented against the backdrop of the social and 
economic history of the province. See especially 
pages 18-37. 


Perry, Charlotte. The Long Road: The History of 
the Coloured Canadian in Windsor, Ontario, 
1867-1967. Available from Sumner Press, 
Windsor, Ontario. 

The brief and readable accounts, in this book 
reveal the significant role that Blacks have played 
in the economic and social life of Windsor. The 
book features vignettes of families whose sons 
and daughters are teachers, preachers, 
cabinetmakers, and porters, among other 
occupations. 


Simpson, Donald G. “Negroes in Ontario From 
Early Times to 1870”. Ph.D. thesis, University of 
Western Ontario, 1971. (Microfilm.) 

Provides valuable evidence of and insight into 
the Black experience. 


Taylor, Sheldon. “Black Settlement in Toronto”. 
Spear Magazine 4:2 (1974), pp. 24-27. 
This brief article is available at the Cross 


Cultural Communication Centre in Toronto. It is 
useful in that it captures some of the highlights 
and personalities of Black history in Canada. 
There are references to some of the first Blacks 
who came as slaves of the United Empire 
Loyalists. The account lists the achievements of 
some early Ontario Blacks. 


Walker, James. A History of Blacks in Canada: A 
Study Guide for Teachers and Students. Ot- 
tawa: Supply and Services Canada, 1980. 

An authoritative reference for teachers and 
Senior students. The material is organized into 
such manageable categories as “The Founding 
Peoples”, “Canada’s Colour Line”, and “The 
Development of a Black Community”. The 
emphasis is on Nova Scotia and Ontario, with 
some attention to the Black experience in other 
parts of Canada. The text covers concerns vital to 
contemporary Black society, such as Black power 
and Black identity. This bibliographic resource 
can be used by teachers to select areas of 
emphasis and to develop the curriculum ideas 
suggested in this document. 


Winks, Robin. The Blacks in Canada. Montreal: 
McGill-Queen’s University Press, 1971. 

This scholarly work traces the history of Blacks 
in various parts of Canada from the early 
seventeenth century to the beginning of 1970. 
Winks devotes a few chapters to institutions in 
the Black community. The book provides an 
overview of the Black experience and provides 
useful information for this unit in attempting to 
separate fact from fiction with regard to the 
Underground Railroad - a celebrated Black 
“institution”. 


OBJECTIVES 


This unit will provide 
opportunities for stu- 
dents to: 


1. a) develop a perspec- 
tive on the varied back- 
grounds of Black 
Canadians; 

b) examine motives for 
immigration; 

c) understand some of 
the ways in which 
culture is retained; 


UNIT 2: 
“ROOTS OF CONTEMPORARY 
BLACK CANADIAN SOCIETY 


CONTENT 


- family histories 


— modern settlement 
patterns 


— motives for 
immigration/migration 


— cultural retention 
through language, 
music, food, and 
religion 


Austin Steward left Rochester, New York, to join 
the new settlement of Wilberforce, located in 


Biddulph Township. 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


— Students invite resource people from the Black 
community to discuss their family history. 


— Students read excerpts from Alex Haley’s 

Roots or see parts of the film, and discuss 
features of the Haley family saga that might 
relate to the life stories of some Black Canadians. 


~ Students use immigration statistics for the 
past ten years to determine the places from 
which Black immigrants have come to Canada. 


— Students survey school peers or community 
groups to find out about countries of origin and 
people’s motivation for coming to Canada. Inter- 
views should be taped in oral-history format 
(with permission). 


~ The teacher selects passages from Identity: 
The Black Experience in Canada, edited by 
Patricia Thorvaldson, and arranges a reading 
session so that students can compare and 
contrast the experiences of early Black Canadian 
settlers with those of contemporary Black arrivals. 


— Students compare their findings from the 
previous activity with information about the 
experiences of settlers from other ethnic commu- 
nities that experienced two “waves” of settlement. 


— Students organize a reading of folk tales from 
Black communities or listen to records of folk 
songs. These can be compared with the folk 
memories of other ethnic communities. (See the 
English section.) 


~ Students examine recipes from Black communi- 
ties and find out from local restaurants or food 
stores whether these items or ingredients are in 
demand in the locality. (See the family studies 
section.) 


~ Students develop a calypso/reggae/mento about 
Black Canadian roots or review a musical item or 
poem that relates to the Black experience any- 
where. (See the music section.) 


CONTENT 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


2. explore the past and 
present experiences of 
Black communities; 


Emancipation Day cele- 
bration in Amherstburg, 
August 1, 1894 


3. examine the tradi- 
tion of the Black 
church as an impor- 
tant community 
organization; 


Rev. Addie Aylestock 


— slavery as a part of 
the Black heritage 


— forms of resistance 
to the condition of 
slavery 


— Black experiences in 
becoming a part of 
free society 


— growing up Black in 
various places 


— Ontario and Nova 
Scotia Black churches 
and organizations 


— role of the church in 
developing church lead- 
ers, political leaders, 
schools, and commu- - 
nity services 


~ Students undertake a project about Emancipa- 
tion Day. Students can work in small groups to 
compose a mural entitled “Freedoms” and to 
research the following: 

a) slavery: conditions and responses; 

b) Canada’s part in freeing the slaves; 

c) the reasons for celebrating August | (see FR. 
Augier and S.C. Gordon, Sources of West Indian 
History or Daniel G. Hill, The Freedom-Seekers: 
Blacks in Early Canada); 

d) the police ban on the Windsor celebration 

in 1968; 

e) songs or poems that celebrate freedom; 

f) recollections of Emancipation Day festivities; 
g) the need to protect freedom in every historical 
period. 


— Students read accounts from Jay David and 
Catherine J. Greene, Black Roots, and discuss 
any similarities or differences in these experien- 
ces. They can then tape their own class collection 
of senior citizens’ stories about “Growing Up 
in...’"(different places) or develop a Canadian 
“Black Roots” collection. 


— Students read an account of the end of 
Africville, Nova Scotia, and consider the issues 
involved when people are forced to tear up roots 
in this way. 


~— Students develop a chart to show the location 
of Black churches in Ontario in the early nine- 
teenth century. 


— Students write an account of the work of either 
the Amherstburg Baptist Association, started in 
1841, or the African United Baptist Association 
of Nova Scotia, organized in 1854. 


— Students write a poem as a tribute to the 
Baptist Church at Africville, which was torn 
down when this settlement was destroyed. 


~— Students choose a Black church leader from 
the nineteenth century or a contemporary such 
as Rev. Wilbur Howard or Rev. Addie Aylestock 
and analyse the kind of responsibilities required 
of them by service in their church community. 


— Students invite a resource person from the 
Black community to discuss with the class the 
role of the church in the community today (see 
Patricia Thorvaldson [ed.], Identity: The Black 
Experience in Canada, pages 88 to 89). 


~ Students visit a Black church service. 
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OBJECTIVES CONTENT 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Toronto's First Baptist Church at its first location 
at the corner of Victoria and Queen Streets 
(1841-1905) 


4. examine the role of — the role of the press 

the press as opinion- in shaping the image 

maker. of Blacks in Canada 
and elsewhere 


— the potential of the 
press as a positive 
force in creating a 
climate of opinion 


George Brown 
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~ Students develop a slide-tape presentation on 
the history of a Black church or any church with 
arecord of past contribution to the life of the 
Black community. 


— Students make up a dialogue between a 
nineteenth-century church leader who helped 
refugee slaves and a present-day church leader 
sponsoring Indochinese refugees to Canada. 


— Students research other forms of religious 
expression in the Black world. They might: 

a) review the film Duminea: A Festival for the 
Water Spirits, which shows the retention of 
African classical religion and Christian religious 
forms; 

b) listen to music representative of various forms 
of religious expression and identify similarities 
and differences (see the music section); or 

c) research, through art and music as well as 
readings and the use of resource persons, the 
religious beliefs of Rastafarians and the prob- 
lems of pursuing these beliefs in contemporary 
society. 


~ Students use the library to obtain information 
about George Brown, founder of the Globe 
newspaper, and the way in which the paper 
presented the Black community in mid- 
nineteenth-century Ontario. 


— Students use a variety of newspapers and 
available sources to compare the views expressed 
in the mid-nineteenth century by people in 
Ontario on issues affecting Black communities 
in Canada. 


— Students do a content analysis of current 
newspapers to identify information items about 
which there is no other easily available source of 
reference for the reader. 


— Students examine the influence of the press 
and learn to analyse news items. 


~ Students do a collage of imaginary newspaper 
headlines to reflect the strengths of Black commu- 
nities in Canada in the past. 


STUDENT RESOURCES 


Print 

Anderson, John D. West Africa in the Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Centuries. London: Heinemann, 
1973. 

Pages 31-55 provide a clear picture of slavery in 
Africa and some of the debilitating results of the 


slave trade on the fabric of African society. 
Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Boyd, Frank Stanley, Jr., ed. McKerrow: A Brief 
History of the Coloured Baptists of Nova Scotia, 
1783-1895. Halifax: Afro Nova Scotia Enter- 
prises, 1976. 

Detailed accounts of the rise of several Black 
churches in Nova Scotia. History brought to life 
by vivid characterization of some of the Black 
church leaders during the nineteenth century. 
Some parts are suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Clarke, A.M. “Native Aliens”. In Bite in, Stage 3, 
edited by Cecil Gray, pp. 7-8. Don Mills, Ont.: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons (Canada), 1972. 

A brief poem in which the poet imagines the 
sense of freedom experienced by slaves when 
they sang and beat their drums, since this was 
the only form of worship allowed them. Suitable 
for Grades 7 to 10. 


Hill, Daniel G. “Triumph and Trial: Black Prog- 
ress in Young Toronto”. Globe and Mail, 
December 11, 1976, p. 10. 


Martin, Bernard. John Newton and the Slave 
Trade. London: Longmans, 1961. 

An account of the slave trade based on the 
journals of a captain of a slave ship in the 
mid-nineteenth century. The narrative conveys 
some of the anxiety of the ship’s captain over 
possible slave revolts. Suitable for Grades 7 to 10 
(teacher guidance needed). 


Mills, Therese. Great West Indians. Kingston, 
Jamaica: Longman Caribbean, 1973. 

These are short biographies of West Indians, 
many of whom struggled for freedom from 
slavery and other kinds of social injustice. 
Included are Cuffy, a slave who led a revolt in 
what is now Guyana, and personalities like Paul 
Bogle and Marcus Garvey. Suitable for Grades 7 
and 8. 


Roumain, Jacques. Masters of the Dew. Trans- 
lated by Langston Hughes and Mercer Cook. New 
York: Collier Books, 1971. 

Set in a Haitian village, this novel celebrates the 
peasant and his/her ability to work with others 
in acommunity and overcome the forces of 
oppression and internal dissension. The author 
also presents many of the Afro-Haitian folkways. 
Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Syme, Ronald. Toussaint: The Black Liberator. 
New York: William Morrow, 1971. 

A narrative full of wars, with accompanying acts 
of horror and heroism. The author focuses our 
attention on Toussaint LOuverture, born a slave 
in 1743, but determined to free his people on the 
island of Haiti from slavery. This book, which is 
aimed at young readers, is an interpretation of 
the history of Haiti during its earliest days as a 
republic. Toussaint emerges as a hero of incredi- 
ble bravery. Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


Tait, Terrence D., ed. Black and White in North 
America: Selected Sources. Toronto: McClelland 
and Stewart, 1970. 

The first three chapters of this book deal with 
slavery, its implementation and its effect on the 
human beings involved. The author draws on 
primary sources and captures the essential 
details of the experience of slavery. Excellent 
suggestions for discussion. Suitable for Grades 9 
and 10. 


Films 

Duminea: A Festival for the Water Spirits. 
University of Ife, Nigeria, 1966. 16 mm, colour, 
20 min. Available at York University. 

A film revealing how a community in Africa 
maintained some form of its earlier classical 


religion, although a Christian church had been 
built in its midst. Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Roots (12 parts). Wolper, 1977. 16 mm, colour, 
600 min. Distributed by Visual Education 
Centre and available at public libraries. 

This film, based on Alex Haley’s book by the 
same name, brings us the history of Blacks in 
America through the study of one Black family 
from its African roots. The earlier portions reflect 
much of the agony slaves endured in the “middle 
passage” on their way to the New World. 

Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 
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TEACHER RESOURCES 


Print 

Augier, FR., and Gordon, S.C. Sources of West 
Indian History. London: Longman, 1962. 

A collection of primary sources that can be used 
by teachers to give students insights into critical 
events in West Indian history. 


Augier, FR.; Gordon, S.C.; Hall, D.G.; and Reckod, 
M. The Making of the West Indies. Kingston, 
Jamaica: Longman Caribbean, 1960. 

Contains important chapters on the slave trade, 
the slave experience, and the events that resulted 
in the Emancipation Act which ended slavery in 
all British territories. 


David, Jay, and Greene, Catherine J., eds. Black 
Roots. Evanston, Ill.: McDougal, Littell, 1976. 

A collection of stories about real people growing 
up in different parts of the United States. This 
anthology of Black men and women helps to 
break down stereotypes by presenting the varied 
talents of members of the Black community. It is 
a good source of real experiences that can be 
used to create positive images of Black people. A 
teacher’s manual is available. 


Landon, Fred. “Canada’s Part in Freeing the 
Slaves”. Ontario Historical Society, Papers and 
Records 17 (1919), pp. 74-84. 

Landon, whose papers are being catalogued by 
the University of Western Ontario, provides 
scholarly evidence on Canada’s role in the 
anti-slavery movement, discussing the Buxton 
Settlement and the ways in which the Canadian 
press reflected local attitudes. 


Lewis, James K. “Religious Nature of the Early 
Negro Migration to Canada and the Amherst- 
burg Baptists’ Association”. Ontario History 58 
(March 1966): 117-33. 


Mbiti, John S. African Religions and Philo- 
sophy. New York: Praeger Publishers, 1969. 
A good handbook for the study of African 
religions. It covers such topics as birth and 
death and their significance in the African 
context. 


Owens, Joseph. Dread: The Rastafarians of 
Jamaica. Kingston, Jamaica: Sangster Book- 
stores, 1978. 

An account that provides many valuable in- 
sights into the thinking and practices of this 
group. Owens presents the Rastafarians with 
great seriousness and often through their own 
words. The book contains an introduction by 
Rex Nettleford. 
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Pachai, Bridgelal. “The Search for Black Self- 
Identity in Nova Scotia”. Journal of Education 5 
(Spring 1978), pp. 18-34. 

This excerpt from a biography of Dr. William 
Oliver reveals many of the social concerns of the 
Cornwallis Street African Baptist Church, a 
leading church for Blacks in Nova Scotia. 

Dr. Oliver, “the descendant of a Black refugee”, 
served his community and country with distinc- 
tion. He has been criticized by some for not 
being aggressive enough. 


Patterson, Orlando. The Sociology of Slavery. 
London: MacGibbon & Kee, 1967. 

This work examines the effects of slavery in the 
Caribbean situation and highlights the results 
of this economic arrangement that has relevance 
to the study of slavery in the New World. It 
contains a very useful chapter on the type of 
personality produced by slavery. 


Schuler, Monica. “Day-to-Day Resistance to 
Slavery in the Caribbean During the 18th 
Century”. African Studies Association of the 
University of the West Indies Bulletin, no. 6 
(1973), pp. 57-75. 

Provides concrete details of slave resistance in 
the Caribbean. 


Seaga, Edward. “Cults in Jamaica”. Jamaica 
Journal 3 (June 1969), pp. 3-13. 

A detailed article on the teachings and practices 
of Pocomania and Zion cults. Many illustrations 
are included. 


Thorvaldson, Patricia, ed. Identity: The Black 
Experience in Canada. Toronto: Ontario Educa- 
tional Communications Authority and Gage 
Publishing, 1979. See especially pages 88-89. 


Troper, Harold, and Palmer, Lee. “Africville 
Removal”. In Issues in Cultural Diversity, 

pp. 17-32. Toronto: Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education, 1976. 

A clear and factual account of the events leading 
to the relocation of Africville residents and the 
consequences of this relocation. Suitable for 
teacher use with Grades 9 and 10. 


Winks, Robin W. The Blacks in Canada. 
Montreal: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 1972. 
Pages 337-61 present a critical look at the Black 
church in Canada from the early nineteenth 
century. Winks argues that often the Black 
church delayed the formation of more activist 
institutions; however, he does outline its anti- 
slavery activities. 


UNIT 3: 
ON BECOMING 


A CANADIAN 


A. Adjustment of New Black Canadian Students 


CONTENT 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


This unit will provide 
opportunities to: 


1. a) help new stu- 
dents deal with memo- 
ries of their homeland 
and feelings of 
loneliness; 

b) help other students 
appreciate the isola- 
tion of beinga 
newcomer; 

c) help students use 
their knowledge and 
experience to develop 
skills for learning and 
acquiring further 
knowledge; 


— similarities and differ- 
ences between the 
homeland and Canada 


— expectations about 
Canada 


~ family relationships 


— friends and the mean- 
ing of friendship 


— understanding the 
nature of class 
assignments 


— recognizing similari- 
ties between the Cana- 
dian context and former 
situations 


— opportunities for new 
students to present 
what they already know 


— recognizing how each 
student learns 


— Students write short poems reflecting their 
feelings about former schools or neighbour- 
hoods, whether these were overseas or in 
Canada. 


— The class makes a collage of words associated 
with friendship. 


~— Students make up and act out scenes 
exemplifying what it means to be a friend. 


— Students share family experiences and their 
hopes about the future in Canada. 


— Each student makes a personal chart with 
words and numbers about himself or herself and 
exchanges it with another student. Students 
compare charts and see how much they have in 
common. 


— Students make charts on which they list 
things they have learned from various people at 
different times in their lives. 


~ Students make up a list of class assignments 
that they think they might be able to do and 
select activities from this list. 


~ Through oral work students compare their 
present situations in Canada with those in their 
homeland or former neighbourhoods. 


~ Each student keeps a journal on what he/she 
learns every day for a week and how it was 
learned. Students set short-term goals and find 
ways of achieving them. 
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CONTENT 


2. a) encourage new 
Black students to share 
their experiences with 
other students; 

b) explore ways in 
which all students and 
teachers can assist 
newcomers to the 
school and to the com- 
munity to adjust to 
their new environment; 
c) assist new Black 
students to cope with 
peers and to become 
acquainted with the 
new school environ- 
ment and society; 


— former neighbour- 
hoods 


— knowledge about the 
former physical environ- 
ment (e.g., flora and 
fauna) 


— former school life, 
sports, and so on 


— leaving the homeland 
— early days in Canada 


— orientation to the 
new school (e.g., rules, 
timetable, school loca- 
tion, school personnel, 
transport, social 
services) 


~ respect and sense of 
fair play 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


~ The class creates a magazine with articles 
based on immigrant experiences. These could 
include the response of students to new mem- 
bers of the class. 


— The class prepares a multicultural day, 
involving parents from the community, to learn 
about other countries and to introduce newcom- 
ers to the community. The day might feature 
dancing, food, stories, interviews with people 
from the community, and information booths. 


— Students prepare a handbook about the school 
and the community for new students. The new 
students can participate by providing the issues 
to be included in the handbook. (See Alice Chee 
et al., Learning to Feel at Home, A New Kid in 
Town, Booklet 1.) 


~ The teacher arranges a panel discussion 
between new members of the class and old 
members of the school. The teacher can lead the 
discussion on attitudes and how they help 
adjustment. Another topic that might be consid- 
ered is survival skills for a new environment. 
Some students may prefer to hold a dialogue 
with a peer on either or both of these topics. 


3. a) help new Black 
students to become 
acquainted with the 
social services availa- 
ble to them and rele- 
vant legislation regard- 
ing housing and other 
services; 

b) make students aware 
of the problems faced 
by their parents in the 
process of adjusting to 
anew country and to 
help bridge the commu- 
nication gap between 
students and their 
parents; 

c) help new students 

to understand the dy- 
namics of community 
cohesiveness, to appre- 
ciate the subculture in 
the Black community, 
and to identify with 
the community; 
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— basic information on 
housing; limitations in 
terms of freedom 


— social services 


— neighbourhood 
support 


— day-care centres 
— recreational facilities 


— problems faced on 
the job by immigrants 
— adjusting to a new 
environment 

— unfamiliarity with 
Canadian English 

— conflict over different 


child-rearing practices 
in Canada 


— the generation gap 


— the multicultural na- 
ture of the Black 
community 


~ The teacher arranges class visits to neigh- 
bourhood services. 


~ Students role-play a situation involving 
housing authorities or neighbours and new 
tenants to bring out information and feelings 
about housing rules. Students list rules they see 
as necessary for good relationships among 
members of a community. 


— Students identify the problems outlined in the 
slide-tape shows and films listed in the resource 
sections, examine them, and relate them to their 
own experiences. The class might then try to 
find solutions to these problems. As a class 
project, they might arrange a parents’ night and 
organize a panel discussion in which parents 
and students share some of the problems and 
develop solutions. 


— The teacher invites members of the Black 
community from different countries to visit the 
class. The class interviews them about the Black 
experience in Canada as they have known it. Ina 
post-visit session led by the teacher, students 
examine the good experiences and the reasons 
for concern that have been expressed by the 
visitors. 


CONTENT 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


4. assist students in 
dealing with racism 
and stereotyping and 
encourage them to de- 
velop a healthy perspec- 
tive regarding personal 
behaviour relating to 
race relations. 


— the contribution of 
Blacks to the develop- 
ment of Canada 


~ tension among Blacks 
from different parts of 
the world and among 
Blacks of different socio- 
economic backgrounds 


— black organizations 
and newspapers 


~ similarities and dif- 
ferences between people 
of different races 

— common racial myths 


— reasons for racial 
stereotyping 


— The teacher invites a Black theatre company or 
dance troupe to perform for the class. The class 
then participates in an activity with the group. 


— The class undertakes a project on the contribu- 
tion of Blacks to the development of Canada. 
(Such a project might also be completed on other 
ethnic groups to which students belong.) The 
project might take the form of a mural, a booklet, 
or aradio program. 


— Students develop scenarios around race- 
related issues and leave them open-ended. 
Various members of the class provide solutions. 
Case studies from the annual reports of the 
Ontario Human Rights Commission can be used 
to identify situations for discussion with older 
students. Films such as Another Kind of Music, 
Only My Best Will Do, and Between Two Worlds, 
which examine conflicts between individuals 
and between groups, can be used to present 
issues relating to the school situation. Students 
role-play situations, discuss possible causes of 
problems, and consider alternative ways of 
resolving the issues or of improving similar 
situations. 


~ Students develop a human rights code for their 
classroom, establishing a consensus on rights 
and responsibilities. 
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STUDENT RESOURCES 


Print 


Allen, Cynthia. Tanya in Canada. Port of Spain, 
Trinidad and Tobago: Imprint Caribbena, 1978. 
This book was written for ten- to fifteen-year-olds 
in Trinidad to help them understand themselves 
and their environment. The story shows howa 
thirteen-year-old Trinidadian visiting Montreal 
for the first time uses her former experiences to 
learn about Canada. Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


Brand, Dionne. “Afro West Indian Immigrant”. In 
Dionne Brand, Fore Day Morning. Toronto: 
Khosian Artists, 1978. 

The terse statements in this poem convey the 
sense of loneliness experienced by a new 
immigrant in Toronto. Suitable for Grades 9 

and 10. 


Canada Manpower. Information Guide. Ottawa: 
Canada Manpower, n.d. 

A useful resource for basic information on 
federal government services. 


Chee, Alice; Zuber, Barbara; Davis, Brigit; Lam, 
Thomas; and Segal, Cecli. Learning to Feel at 
Home. A New Kid in Town, Booklet 1. Scarbor- 
ough, Ont.: Scarborough Board of Education, 
197s. 

This book reflects the home experiences of some 
students arriving in Canada from a middle-class 
environment. It contains excerpts from a new 
student’s diary, with the expected comparisons 
between home and Canada. The second part of 
the book provides useful terminology and 
information about important locations in the 
school and parent participation and gives tips 
on developing good human relations. Suitable 
for Grades 7 to 10. 


D'Oyley, Enid; Douglin, Junette; Excell, L-E.; 
Fuller, Maud; and Reid, Minette. “The Blacks”. In 
Many Cultures, Many Heritages, edited by 
Norman Sheffe, pp. 3-31. Toronto: McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson, 1975. 

This article gives an account of early Blacks in 
Canada and conveys a sense of the multicultural 
nature of the Black community in Canada. It 
touches also on the question of Black identity. 
Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 
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Endicott, F, and Thomas, B. The City Kids Book. 
Toronto: Ontario Institute for Studies in Educa- 
(oles aby ls AS) 

Stories and poems about city children from 
immigrant working-class families. The selec- 
tions treat such themes as work and working 
people. This is one of the few books to give an 
analysis of city life for many working-class 
children. The items are accompanied by ques- 
tions for discussion and suggested activities. 
Suitable for Grades 7 and 8. 


Haughton, Harry. “Jamaican School-Girl’s La- 
ment”. In Harry Haughton, Canadian Experi- 
ence, p. 81. Toronto: Haughton Music, 1979. 
This song conveys some of the problems of a 
recently arrived Jamaican schoolgirl in Canada. 
Both words and sheet music are available. 
Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


Richards, Esla. “Odd One”. In Identity: The 
Black Experience in Canada, edited by Patricia 
Thorvaldson, p.64. Toronto: Ontario Educational 
Communications Authority and Gage Publish- 
ing, 1979. 

A currant and a pound of flour are the images 
used to describe how different some new Black 
Canadians feel in their all-white classrooms. 
Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


Slurs, Stereotypes and Prejudice. Hamilton, Ont. 
Hamilton Anti-Race Committee, n.d. 

This pamphlet was written to help those who are 
victims of racism to develop ways of coping. 
Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Thorvaldson, Patricia, ed. Identity: The Black 
Experience in Canada. Toronto: Ontario Educa- 
tional Communications Authority and Gage 
Publishing, 1979. 

The contemporary section comprises statements 
from a number of people in Black communities 
across Canada. The book includes many photo- 
graphs. Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


Wallace, Ann. “Black Comes in Many Shades”. In 
Canada in Us Now, edited by Harold Head, 

p. 132. Toronto: NC Press, 1976. 

This short poem is about the experience of being 
Black. That experience seems to differ little 
regardless of the shade of black. The main note 
is one of triumph. Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


Films and Videotapes 


Another Kind of Music. International Tele-Film 
Enterprises, 1978. 16 mm, colour, 20 min. 

Two teenage boys are drawn together in friend- 
ship through reggae music. The problems of the 
acceptance of a white boy in a Black group and 
vice versa are examined. The movie also illus- 
trates how immigrants of Caribbean origin have 
contributed to the artistic life of Canada with 
their music. The film contains excellent scenes 
from Caribana. Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


Be a Good Boy Now (student version). Ontario 
Educational Communications Authority, 

BPN 147803. Colour, 37 min. Unlimited. 

This videotape captures the memories of a 
fifteen-year-old boy in Jamaica, his homeland, 
just prior to his departure for Canada. It is 
useful for providing experiences with which 
some newly arrived Jamaican students can 
identify. It also allows other students to appreci- 
ate the background of their peers. Suitable for 
Grades 7 to 10. 


Between Two Worlds. Toronto Board of Educa- 
tion, 1976. 16 mm, colour, 19 min. 

Avery moving film in which youngsters newly 
arrived in Canada talk about their problems of 
adjusting. Black students are among those 
sharing experiences. Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


Jamaica: Promise in Paradise. Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, 1972. 16 mm, colour, 

28 min. 

This film about a young boy in Jamaica contains 
a scene of aJamaican grandmother giving a 
superb narration of a folk tale. The interaction 
between the narrator and the members of her 
young audience is well portrayed. The dialogue 
gives students a good exposure to Jamaican 
creole. Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


Slide-Tape Set 


Alberro, Ana. For What Did I Come to This 
Country? Toronto, 1976. Available at the Cross 
Cultural Communication Centre, 1991 Dufferin 
Street, Toronto. 

Immigrants from several countries speak of the 
problems they encountered in coming to 
Canada. These problems include difficulties 

in communication between parents and children 
and conflicts between the values of the home- 
land and those of the new country. West Indian 
immigrants are featured in this slide-tape show. 
Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


TEACHER RESOURCES | 


Print 

Adair, Dennis, and Rosenstock, Janet. “Explor- 
ing Racial Attitudes Among Adolescents”. Multi- 
culturalism 1:1 (1977), pp. 5-9. 

This article summarizes the findings of a study 
dealing with racial attitudes among secondary 
school students. The researchers concluded that 
there were many negative implications in the 
responses. They provide many helpful pointers to 
teachers introducing the topic of race relations 
in the classroom. 


Anderson, W.W., and Grant, R.W. The New 
Newcomers: Problems of Adjustment of West 
Indian Immigrant Children in Metropolitan 
Toronto Schools. Toronto: York University, 1975. 
An extensive study which throws light on the 
experience of West Indian students and their 
parents with the Toronto school system. Many of 
the students’ responses are included in this 


important document, as are a number of 
recommendations involving community and 
educational personnel at all levels. The study 
concludes that there is inadequate preparation 
on the part of both the host and the newcomer. 
This work, one of the earliest works on West 
Indian adjustment in Canada, has influenced a 
number of other studies in recent years. 


Brown, Kay. Those People. Toronto: Inter-Agency 
Council for Services to Immigrants and 
Migrants, 1972. 

This is a report on the accessibility of health, 
education, and social services to the immigrant 
population of Metropolitan Toronto. 


Elliot, Jean Leonard. Immigrant Group. Scarbor- 
ough, Ont.: Prentice-Hall, 1971. 

Pages 95-119 present a discussion of the status 
of the Black Canadian and the problem of 
identity. 
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Elliston, Inez. “The Newcomer in the Learning 
Environment”. TESL Talk 9 (Summer 1978), 
pp. 13-33. 

A valuable article with specific suggestions for 
orienting new students to the major aspects of 
school and community life. 


Grevious, Saundra. Teaching Children and 
Adults to Understand Human and Race Rela- 
tions: A Study in Depth. Minneapolis, Minn.: TS. 
Denison, 1968. 

This book offers suggestions for materials and 
activities for teachers to use in dealing with 
racial prejudice and in helping people to develop 
positive self-concepts. 


Head, Wilson A. The Black Presence in the 
Canadian Mosaic: A Study of Perception and 
the Practice of Discrimination Against Blacks in 
Metropolitan Toronto. Toronto: Ontario Human 
Rights Commission, 1975. 

This study includes findings on a wide range of 
issues from Black youth and the police to 
discrimination in housing. Generally the Blacks 
interviewed felt that they had been unjustly 
treated in many areas of community life. 
Recommendations for the improvement of some 
areas form part of the study. 


Joseph, Ronald. A Key to Canada. Toronto: 
National Black Coalition of Canada, 1976. 

A helpful handbook that covers such topics as 
working in Canada and important facts about 
Canadian law in straightforward language. 


Ontario Ministry of Culture and Recreation. 
Newcomers’ Guide to Services in Ontario. 
Toronto: Ministry of Culture and Recreation, 
Ontario, n.d. 

Teachers will find this guide useful in helping 
students to identify services provided for new- 
comers in Ontario. 


Spence, Alwin C. Toward an Understanding of 
the Culturally Different Black Youth. Available 
from the author at 90 Hemingway Crescent, 
Dollard des Ormeaux, Québec H9G 2KI. 

A booklet intended for those counselling Black 
students. The author mentions some of the 
differences between the attitudes of Black West 
Indians and Black Canadians, but, more impor- 
tantly, he talks about Black self-concepts and 
approaches that can be used to help develop 
positive self-concepts. Spence concludes that 
sometimes it is necessary for counsellors to 
reject the established mainstream culture if they 
are to gain the confidence of their clients from 
ethnic minorities. 
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Tulloch, Headley. A Long Line of Fighters. 
Toronto: NC Press, 1975. 

Aconcise and simply narrated account of Blacks 
in Canada. It includes the personally narrated 
stories of four Black Canadians. 


Black Newspapers 


Contrast 
28 Lennox Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
M6G 1J4 


Share Communications 
1573 Eglinton Avenue West 
Toronto, Ontario 

M6E 2G9 


Black Resources and Information Centre (BRIC) 
427 Bloor Street West 

Toronto, Ontario 

M5S 1X7 


Films and Videotapes 


Be a Good Boy Now. Ontario Educational 
Communications Authority, BPN 147803. Colour, 
37 min. Unlimited. 

The teacher's edition of this film is designed to 
help him or her appreciate the expectations ofa 
West Indian student and the gap between 
expectations and experiences. 


Jamaica: Promise in Paradise.Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, 1972. 16 mm, colour, 28 min. 
This film provides valuable information to 
teachers on the aspirations of Jamaicans, 
particularly in regard to education and job 
opportunities. 


Only My Best Will Do. Ontario Educational 
Communications Authority, BPN 147805. Col- 
our, 20 min. Unlimited. 

A follow-up to Be a Good Boy Now, this film 
shows the New Canadian immigrant in the 
process of adjusting to his new life in the city. 
Interviews with the boy’s peers and teachers 
provide special insights into the immigrant 
experience. 


Some Black Women. RPI Productions, 1976. 

16 mm, b/w, 14 min. Available from Development 
Education Centre, 427 Bloor St. W., Toronto 

M5S 1X7. 

A short history of Black women in Ontario told 
through the experiences of several Black women 
in the Toronto area. 


B. The Caribbean Dilemma in Black Canadian Identity 


CONTENT 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


This unit will provide 
opportunities for stu- 
dents to: 


1. explore the expres- 
sions of nostalgia for 
the homeland conveyed 
by Black Canadians of 
Caribbean origin; 


Caribana festival, Toronto 


- objects of nostalgia 


— maintenance of Carib- 
bean cultures 


— psychological attach- 
ment to the homeland 


— preoccupation with 
Caribbean affairs 


— attitudes to Canada 


— Students suggest reasons why some Carib- 
bean immigrants continue to feel like “outsid- 
ers” in Canada despite the length of their stay. 
The class can compare this situation with that 
of other immigrant groups. To acquire first-hand 
information on this subject, students can 
interview Caribbean and other immigrants 
about whether they have feelings of “foreign- 
ness” in Canada. 


— Members of the class prepare a mural of those 
aspects of life that Caribbean immigrants seem 
to miss most. These can be identified in the 
resources listed below. Students can suggest 
Canadian substitutes for some of those aspects 
of Caribbean life that are missed. 


— Students consider the extent to which immi- 
grants who have a strong attachment to their 
country of origin become positively involved in 
life in Canada. 


~ After a discussion of the concept of multicultur- 
alism, students work in groups to develop a short 
paper on this concept. 


— The teacher invites the members of the class to 
share images of nostalgia, and, from these, the 
class either writes a poem entitled “Nostalgia”, 
prepares a mime on this experience, or develops 
a dance sequence to illustrate it. 


— Students use postcards, photographs, or 
magazine cutouts to show the former way of life 
of immigrants from the Caribbean and their new 
lifestyle. 


— Students select advertisements from the daily 
newspaper and make a collage to represent the 
image of Canada portrayed. Students consider 
the extent to which this image is a true 
representation for all Canadians. Students can 
also examine the image portrayed in Caribbean 
tourist brochures or advertisements of Carib- 
bean countries or other areas, considering the 
same question of the extent to which the image 
presented is an accurate or complete portrayal of 
the country presented. 
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CONTENT 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


2. explore the diverse 
linguistic, cultural, and 
regional origins of 
Caribbean people who 
immigrate to Canada; 


Caribana festival, 
Toronto 


— languages — current 
status and historical 
origins of official 
languages (English, 
French, Dutch, Spanish) 
and local dialects 


— geographical 
diversity—large and 
small islands and main- 
land areas 

- cultural patterns 

— richness in the 
diversity 


— problems arising from 
the diversity 


~ Students identify on a map the different areas 
from which Caribbean people migrate to Canada. 
They can suggest reasons why more people come 
from some areas rather than from others. 


—~ Members of the class select another ethnic 
community and compare it with the Caribbean 
community in Canada in terms of the multicul- 
tural dimensions of each. 


~— Students develop a scenario likely to take place 
between people from different linguistic back- 
grounds in the Caribbean. The class might be 
able to find comparable situations involving 
other groups in Canada in which language differ- 
ences make communication difficult. 


— Students collect stamps from different Carib- 
bean countries and research the events, activi- 
ties, or items represented. Stamps might be 
organized to show chronological development, or 
themes might be selected for study. 


~ Students identify and make sketches of 
stamps that relate to persons in Black communi- 
ties anywhere in the world. 


— Students develop a set of slides of stamps and 
tape a related commentary. 


— Students design a set of stamps to represent 
features of Black Canadian identity. 


— Students arrange a display of Caribbean coins, 
tracing changes in their design and value during 
recent years. Students then examine the extent 
to which Canadian coin and paper money 
designs have reflected changes during the same 


_ period. 


3. examine the multi- 
ethnic dimensions of 
Caribbean identity. 
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— cultural influences 
on Caribbean identity 


— evidence of those 
influences among Black 
Canadians from the 
Caribbean 


— Students visit a market or store where 
Caribbean food is sold and attempt to relate the 
various food items to different cultural influ- 
ences in the Caribbean (e.g., curry, which was 
introduced by indentured workers who left India 
to work in the Caribbean in the eighteenth 
century). 


~ The teacher invites Caribbean resource per- 
sons of different ethnic backgrounds to the class. 
Students interview these persons about multicul- 
turalism and multi-ethnicity in the Caribbean 
and discuss similarities and differences between 
the situations in the Caribbean and in Canada. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES : 


—- Members of the class write a poem about living 
in a multi-ethnic society. They might begin by 
sharing perceptions of multi-ethnicity. 


— Students prepare a class project on the 
Caribbean as a society that has multiracial, 
multicultural, and multilingual components. 
Small groups might research one theme for the 
whole Caribbean area (e.g., languages), or opt for 
an in-depth study of one place or a selection of 
places (e.g., Haiti, Cuba, Guyana). 


— Students make a study of the flags, mottoes, 
and anthems of Caribbean countries. They then 
analyse their findings and select methods of 
recording this information (e.g., according to the 
colours used in the flags or the nature of the 
mottoes, or through a comparison of the music 
and words used for the anthems). Students 
discuss the ways in which such symbols help to 
support national identity and relate their ideas 
to the Canadian situation. (See the Ministry of 


Culture and Recreation’s wall-sized posters All 
Canadian and From Different Pasts ... ACom- 
mon Future. ) 


~ Each student writes a book review of Little- 
Miss-Yes-Miss by Yvonne Singer (Toronto: Kids 
Can Press, 1976), commenting on the relation- 
ships involved in this story for young children. 
The reviews might lead to a general discussion of 
the tensions that sometimes exist between 
persons of different cultural backgrounds who 
share similar racial characteristics. 


— Students organize a discussion about ways in 
which persons of different racial characteristics 
may share a common heritage in the Caribbean. 


— Students, working in groups, select an area in 
Canada or in the Caribbean and prepare, for a 
TV program called “The Aware Tourist”, pictures 
and a script that will present the area accurately 
and in depth. 


STUDENT RESOURCES ; 


Print 


D’Oyley, Enid; Douglin, Junette; Excell, L.E.; 
Fuller, Maud; Reid, Minette. “The Blacks”. In 
Many Cultures, Many Heritages, edited by 
Norman Sheffe, pp. 3-31. Toronto: McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson, 1975. 

An overview of the mosaic within the mosaic. 
The chapter also explores the ways in which 
some young Blacks see themselves in terms of 
race and culture. Evident also are the important 
differences between the peoples of the various 
islands. Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Selvon, Samuel. The Lonely Londoners. London: 
Longman, 1972. 

A novel dealing with West Indian immigrants in 
Britain. Some have lived in Britain for many 
years and to all appearances have made it their 
home. Yet, perennially, they talk of returning 
home. Their serious dislocation is evident in all 
of their conversations. Extracts from this novel 
are suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Talbot, Lyle. “Black and Canadian”. In Black 
Canadians: A Long Line of Fighters, edited by 
Headley Tulloch, pp. 7-9. Toronto: NC Press, 1975. 


This poem reflects some of the divisions in the 
Black community — divisions based on the 
different countries of origin of Black Canadians. 
Suitable for Grades 7 and 10. 


Film 

Another Kind of Music. International Tele-Film 
Enterprises, 1975. 16 mm, colour, 24 min. 

Two teenage boys are drawn together through 
reggae music. The problems of the acceptance of 
a white boy by a Black group and vice versa are 
examined. Primarily, the movie illustrates that 
one of the ways in which immigrants of 
Caribbean origin enrich Canadian life is with 
their music. The film contains excellent scenes 
from Caribana. Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


Record 


Immigrant Songs (David Campbell). Available 
from the Development Education Centre, Toronto. 
A few pieces express nostalgia for the Caribbean. 


4] 


TEACHER RESOURCES 


Print 


Brathwaite, Edward. “Timehri”. In Is Massa Day 
Dead?, edited by Orde Coombs, pp. 29-44. New 
York: Doubleday, Anchor Press, 1974. 

An article on West Indian identity and its 
complexities. The author comments on the 
subject by way of reflection on Caribbean art and 
notes that the leading artists in the region are 
looking to the American presence in the Carib- 
bean for roots. The article places the question of 
the West Indian personality in a historical 
perspective. 


Case, Frederick. “Perceptions of the Self: The 
Predicament of Blacks in Canada”. In Frederick 
Case, Racism and National Consciousness, 

pp. 61-70. Toronto: Plowshare Press, 1979. 

An incisive analysis of the divisions and atti- 
tudes among Canada’s Black community. The 
author attributes the fragmentation primarily to 
class origins and presents his view of the 
self-perceptions of various groups of Blacks in 
the Canadian context. 


Clarke, Austin. When He Was Young and Free 
and Used to Wear Silks. Toronto: House of 
Anansi Press, 1971. 

Acollection of satirical short stories about West 
Indians living in Toronto. The attachment to the 
Caribbean is still strongly felt by the characters 
in the stories. Some stories can be used with 
students in Grades 9 and 10. 


Dean, Daryl. “Wot de hell ah go do”. In Canada in 
Us Now, edited by Harold Head, pp. 72-75. 
Toronto: NC Press, 1976. 

The story of a Trinidadian woman working asa 
domestic in a suburban Toronto home. Underly- 
ing the hilarious moments is the point that this 
woman is able to endure loneliness and hostility 
in Canada by reminiscing on scenes from an 
idyllic existence in her native Trinidad. 


Nettleford, Rex. Identity, Race and Protest in 
Jamaica. New York: Morrow, 1972. 

An important analysis of issues in post- 
independence Jamaica, providing a critical 
appraisal of the dilemmas of race and identity. 


Sherlock, Philip, and Parry, J.H. A Short History 
of the West Indies. 3rd ed. London: Macmillan, 
1971. 

This book moves through the history of the West 
Indies from the time of the Arawaks to the first 
years of independence of some territories. 
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Audio/Audio-Visual Materials 


Caribbean Canadians. Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education, 1977. 

Canadian contemporary issues on tape. This 
series has a number of interviews relevant to the 
Black experience. Among those interviewed are 
Joan Browne, President, Nova Scotia Association 
for Coloured Peoples, and Rosemary Brown, 
M.L.A., Vancouver-Burrard. 


Toronto Board of Education. See Me Yah! 
Toronto: Toronto Board of Education, 1977. 

The Caribbean provides the background to these 
selections. It may be suitable for older students, 
but is primarily a teacher resource. 


UNIT 4: 
ROLE OF BLACKS IN 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE IN CANADA 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


CONTENT 
This unit will provide — development of natu- 
opportunities for stu- ral resources by Blacks 
dents to: (e.g., through mining, 
1. study the participa- Hae eae 
tion of Blacks asa 
group inthe Canadian  - Blacks in service 
labour force; industries 

- Blacks and the armed 

forces 

— conditions of service 

in employment 


— social status of jobs 


— economic returns in 
jobs held by Blacks 


— migrant workers 


e 4 4 


William Hall, V.C. (1827-1904) 


— Students make a collage of words and items 
representing the Black experience. 


~ Students imagine that they are either Black 
migrant workers in southwestern Ontario or 
Black housekeepers in Toronto. They write 
letters to their families in the Caribbean 
describing the first two weeks on the job. 


~ The class invites a member of the Black 
community who was acquainted with the 
struggle of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters and interviews him/her about working 
on the railway. 


~ Students arrange a panel discussion on the 
question of migrant or seasonal workers. They 
should discuss such factors as terms of employ- 
ment, housing, and the social status of workers. 
They might compare the situation of these 
workers with that of migrant workers in Europe 
and the United States. 


~ Students research the participation of Blacks 
in the Canadian armed forces. This could 
include holders of awards, such as William Hall, 
V.C., the first Canadian serving in the navy to be 
awarded the Victoria Cross. 


- a) Students develop scrapbook pages ora 
booklet on Black Canadians in the world wars, 
using a format like that used in Canadians at 
War in The Canadiana Series (Prentice-Hall). 

b) Students list job requirements for the 
Canadian armed forces and the Ontario Provin- 
cial Police. Students compare job criteria and 
preparation. Students visit a base or a police 
station for informal discussion or invite a 
member of the ethnic squad to be a resource 
person for the school. 


~ Members of the class compare the types of 
employment undertaken by different ethnic 
groups on their arrival in Canada with the 
initial employment of Black immigrants. 
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CONTENT 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


2. understand the im- 
pact of the Black press 
in contemporary life; 


— Black newspapers, 
their contributions and 
influence 


— non-Black newspa- 
pers and their image of 
the Black community 


— Students read current copies of Black news- 
papers to find out about the contributions that 
Blacks make to Canadian society. 


— Students and the teacher collect interesting 
news articles from Black newspapers and make a 
bulletin-board display. Students analyse the 
articles and note important events that would 
not be covered by the regular local newspaper. 
They can discuss reasons for this lack of 
coverage. 


~ Students examine national newspapers for 
articles about Blacks. 


3. survey the institu- 
tions through which 
Blacks continue to sur- 
vive and exert influ- 
ence on Black life in 
Canada; 


— achievements of 
Blacks in contempor- 
ary life in Canada 


4. identify the contribu- 
tion of individual Black 
Canadians to the devel- 
opment of Canada and 
to the international 
reputation of the 
country; 


he 


~ Students invite a member of a Black organiza- 
tion to speak about one of its projects. 


~ Students compare the work done by other 
minority group organizations in the community 
with that done by Blacks. 


~ Students research the struggle for civil rights 
in the United States and relate these issues to 
developments in Ontario and other parts of 
Canada. 


— variety of profes- 
sions: medicine, law, 
sports, music, the 
military 

— the struggle for 
human-rights 
legislation 


— the removal of dis- 
criminatory laws 


— the circumstances 
surrounding the suc- 
cess of outstanding 
Blacks 


— historical figures and 
contemporary 
personalities 


— Students select one of the individuals they read 
about and prepare an imaginary interview with 
him/her about some of his/her experiences. 
Another member of the class can play the role of 
the famous personality and provide answers 
based on research into the life of the individual. 


~— Students examine the life and work of a Black 
person who has made a special contribution to 
the community (e.g., sports, medicine). Students 
also research the life of another individual from 
a different ethnic background who has contrib- 
uted in the same field. 


— Students make a calendar in which they 
include facts about well-known Canadians from 
a variety of ethnic backgrounds, including 
persons from visible minority groups. 


~ Members of the class select one of the 
well-known Black women suggested in the 
resource list or discovered through exploring the 
topic and write a short account of that person’s 
career. (See the list “Some Internationally 
Known Black Women” in Unit 2 of the family 
studies section.) 


CONTENT 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


5.identifymembersof  - Order of Canada 
the Black community recipients 

who have received re- 
cognition through 
awards of various — achievements 
kinds. 


— leadership roles 


— Students enact a scene involving some activity 
related to the life of one of the personalities 
suggested in the resource list. The class evalu- 
ates the presentation in terms of its validity, the 
factual evidence presented, the dramatic licence 
taken, and the extent to which meaning is 
adequately portrayed. 


— Students make a study of one of the Black 
persons who has been awarded the Order of 
Canada. 


— Students research other Black award winners 
and develop a profile of these individuals as 
Black achievers. 
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STUDENT RESOURCES 


Print 

Bertley, Leo. Black Tiles in the Mosaic 1975. 
Pierrefonds, Que.: Bilongo Publishers, 1974. 

An illustrated calendar that contains an event in 
Black history for each day. An invaluable 


treasury of information. Presented in English 
and French. Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


. Canada and Its People of African 
Descent. Pierrefonds, Que.: Bilongo Publishers, 
TET: 

Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Braithwaite, Rella, ed. The Black Woman in 
Canada (1975). Available from the Third World 
Book Store, 942 Bathurst Street, Toronto, Ontario 
M5R 305. 

A collection of brief biographies and poems 
which highlight the participation of Black 
women in many areas of public life in Canada. 
Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Contrast. Available from 28 Lennox Street, 
Toronto, Ontario M6G 1JA4. 
Black newspaper. 


Hill, Donna, ed. A Black Man's Toronto, 1914-1980: 
The Reminiscences of Harry Gairey. Toronto: 
The Multicultural History Society of Ontario, 1981. 
This booklet records the courage and commit- 
ment of a well-known senior citizen. Mr. Harry 
Gairey gave an account of his experiences since 
coming to Canada to the researcher. This oral 
history provides a resource for students to gain 
an insight into situations that affected the life of 
a fellow human being, Suitable for Grades 9 and 
10 (advanced). 


Thorvaldson, Patricia, ed. Identity: The Black 
Experience in Canada. Toronto: Ontario Educa- 
tional Communications Authority and Gage 
Publishing, 1977. 


TEACHER RESOURCES : 


Print 


Best, Carrie. That Lonesome Road: The Auto- 
biography of Carrie M. Best. New Glasgow, N.S.: 
Clarion Publishing, 1977. 

This autobiography provides the reader with 
insights about the writer and her view of the 
world and of her personal experience. 


Criss, A.E. “The Black United Front of Nova 
Scotia (BUF): A Regional Approach to Commu- 
nity Development”. In Black Presence in Multi- 
Ethnic Canada, edited by Vincent D’Oyley, 

pp. 417-33. Vancouver/Toronto: Centre for the 
Study of Curriculum and Instruction, Faculty of 
Education, University of British Columbia/ 


Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 1979. 
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Harewood, John. “The Impact of the National 
Black Organization and the Sphere of Influence 
It Transmits on Black Life in Canada”. In Black 
Presence in Multi-Ethnic Canada, pp. 435-52. 
Vancouver/Toronto: Centre for the Study of 
Curriculum and Instruction, Faculty of British 
Columbia/Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education, 1979. 

A critical account of efforts to organize the Black 
community in Canada through a national body 
and an analysis of the difficulties. 


Winks, Robin W. Blacks in Canada. Montreal: 
McGill-Queen’s University Press, 1977. 
See pages 390-412. 


PART It 


CURRICULUM - 
POSSIBILITIES - 


HISTORY: 
CONTEMPORARY 
CANADIAN AND 


WORLD CONCERNS 


(GRADES 9 AND 10) 


RATIONALE 


Unit I: “Canadian-American Relations — The 
Black Experience” can be integrated with 
the issues outlined for study in Grades 9 
and 10 in History, Intermediate Division, 
1977. It is designed to give students 
opportunities to examine the experiences of 
Blacks in terms of Canadian-American 
relations, one of the core content areas 
outlined in the guideline under “Contempor- 
ary Issues”. The unit focuses on the influ- 
ence that the United States and Canada 
have had on each other and considers the 
possible advantages and disadvantages that 
arise from the proximity of the two coun- 
tries. This influence is first examined in 
relation to different forms of expression 
such as the media, the arts, and material 
aspects of culture. As well, issues of signifi- 
cance to Black communities and to all other 
members of society are examined. These 
include race relations, civil rights, Black 
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identity, and Blacks as participants in the 
larger society. 

Race relations ranks high among issues of 
concern to the world and to Canada with its 
multiracial communities. Unit 2 deals with 
this issue and includes an examination of 
the concept of race and of the nature of 
racism. The unit is designed to help debunk 
racial myths and to foster healthy racial 
attitudes among secondary school students. 
Race relations may be studied in Grades 9 
and 10 under “Issues of Concern to the 
World and to Canada’, one of the core 
content areas outlined on page 11 of the 
Ministry of Education guideline entitled 
History, Intermediate Division, 1977. This 
issue can be included in any other subject 
area across the Intermediate Division cur- 
riculum or used independently for general 
discussion purposes. | 


UNIT I: 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS - 
THE BLACK EXPERIENCE 


OBJECTIVES CONTENT SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


This unit will provide — proximity of commu- 
students with opportu- _ nities to the border 
eee O- — type of land on which 
1. study the influenc- community was 

es, both in the United situated 

States and Canada, on 

the development of ae enon Oh iGated 
early Black communi- 

ties in Canada; 

2. examine the influ- — the size of the Black 


ence of the Black Am- 
erican experience on 
the development of 
Black communities 
and organizations in 
Canada; 


populations in both 
countries 


- civil rights legislation 


~ the public attitude 
towards Blacks 


— black organizations 
(e.g., Garvey’s UNIA and 
Randolph’s Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car 
Porters) 


— the concept of “Black 
Power” 


— The students use a map to identify Black 
Canadian communities that developed near the 
United States border. 


— The students discuss how the type of land 
available to the first Black settlers led to the 
development and continued existence of certain 
kinds of communities in Canada. 


~ The students create scenarios to reflect the 
experience of fugitive Blacks in some communi- 
ties, taking into account the existing economy, 
the nature of the crops, the condition of the land 
they left behind in the United States, and the 
employment opportunities they found in Can- 
ada. (See James Walker, A History of Blacks in 
Canada: A Study Guide for Teachers and 
Students.) 


— The students read “Links With the United 
States”, in Patricia Thorvaldson (ed.), Identity: 
The Black Experience in Canada, p. 85, and the 
class divides into groups to research further 
details on the main points raised in the 
selection. 


~- The students compare the development of 
Black institutions and organizations in the 
United States with those in Canada by answer- 
ing questions such as the following: 

a) Who were the leaders? 

b) What were their main objectives? 

c) Who were the supporters? 

d) How did each organization function? 

e) What did each achieve? 

f) Would you support each organization's objec- 
tives? Methods? Accomplishments? 

g) Can you suggest any alternative means of 
achieving the goals of each organization? Sup- 
port your answer. 
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OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


3. a) examine the 
American influence on 
the Canadian media in 
general and on the 
Black Canadian media 
in particular; 

b) examine media cov- 
erage and other factors 
that may be related to 
the election of Blacks 
to public office in Can- 
ada and the United 
States; 


— stereotyping and bal- 
anced reporting in rela- 
tion to sports, the arts, 
advertisements and 
commercials, and fea- 
ture stories 


— case studies involv- 
ing the elections of 
Blacks (e.g., Leonard 
Braithwaite in 1963, 
Lincoln Alexander in 
1968, Rosemary 
Brown in 1972) 


— Black activities in 
the United States in the 
1960s (e.g., the work of 
Martin Luther King) 


— The students visit a Black community or 
interview a community worker involved ina 
Black community to determine how the commu- 
nity has developed and to identify those develop- 
ments that appear to have been influenced by 
the United States. (See the listings in Part I for 
field-trip information.) 


~ The students consider the meaning and 
implications of “Black Power”: 

a) to Blacks in Canada, the United States, Africa, 
and the Caribbean; 

b) to old and young people; 

c) to non-Blacks; 

d) to politicians; 

e) to religious leaders; 

f) to students in the school or the classroom. 


— Students examine newspaper headlines and 
stories in a major weekly Black newspaper over a 
recent period of one month in order (i) to 
determine the percentage of stories that origi- 
nate in the United States, and (ii) to compare 

its front pages with those of the Saturday or 
Sunday issues of a major city newspaper. 


— Students research the background to the 
election of a Black to Parliament or to some other 
public office and discuss the nature and extent 
of media support for the candidate. They can 
then identify trends in the election of Blacks to 
public office in the United States. 


4. a) explore the ways 
in which American 
drama and film have 
influenced the percep- 
tion of Blacks in Can- 
ada by the mainstream 
society and by Blacks 
themselves; 

b) understand the rea- 
sons why previous pres- 
entations of Blacks 

are no longer accepta- 
ble in contemporary 
society; 
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— stereotyping (charac- 
teristics associated 
with Blacks, effects 

of stereotyping, meth- 
ods used to combat 
stereotyping) 


— the contributions of 
Black Americans to 
United States and 
world history 


— Students watch such movies or TV or radio 
programs as Gone With the Wind, the “Amos ’n’ 
Andy Show” or the Shirley Temple movies and 
discuss how they might feel if they were playing 
the parts of the Black characters. 


~ Students visit a cross-cultural learning centre, 
library, or multicultural resource centre and 
examine the presentation of Blacks in the 
library's or centre’s audio-visual materials. 


— Students view the NFB films Dreamland and 
Has Anybody Here Seen Canada? to examine 
the United States’ influences on Canadian 
filmmakers. 


OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


5. a) determine the 
extent to which the 
experience of Ameri- 
can Blacks is presen- 
ted as the sole Black 
experience or as the 
experience of Cana- 
dian Blacks; 

b) examine the influ- 
ence of the United 
States on the develop- 
ment of talent among 
Canadian Blacks; 


Elija McCoy 


— a review of the presen- 
tation of Blacks in 
Canadian and Ameri- 
can literature and of 
the history of their 
experience in North 
America 


—a study of the reasons 
why certain Canadian 
Blacks in show busi- 
ness, professional 
sports, or music have 
migrated to the United 
States (e.g., economics, 
greater recognition, the 
existence of a larger 
Black community) 


Mary Ann Shadd 


— Students write skits that attempt to present a 
balanced portrayal of Blacks. They might then 
examine whether their skits are based on the 
reality of the Black experience in Canada. A 
parody of a current Black TV show might make a 
good exercise. 


— Students check the letters-to-the-editor section 
of major newspapers and analyse the images of, 
and attitudes towards, Blacks that are reflected 
in the letters. 


— Students interview a random sample of whites 
and Blacks to determine how many of the 
characteristics associated with Blacks in televi- 
sion drama the interviewees themselves associ- 
ate with Blacks. 


— Students review the books in the school library 
that relate to Blacks in order to determine the 
extent to which they deal with Canadian or 
American subjects. 


— Students interview a Black artist or scholar 
about the treatment of Blacks in Canadian 
writing, painting, music, and school texts. 


— Students discuss their own prospective careers 
in light of whether or not they would find it more 
fruitful to develop them in the United States or 
in Canada. 


~ Students research the lives of one of the 
following Black Canadian personalities and write 
an imaginary dialogue with that person regard- 
ing his or her decision to pursue a career in 
Canada or to do so in the United States: the 
inventor Elija McCoy, Mary Ann Shadd, Oscar 
Peterson, Ferguson Jenkins, Portia White, 
Salome Bey. 


Ferguson Jenkins 


Si 


CONTENT 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


6. examine the Cana- 
dian part in the strug- 
gle against slavery 
before the American 
Civil War; 


— the Underground 
Railroad 


— abolitionist senti- 
ment in Canada 


— Students review the NFB film Voice of the 
Fugitive and research the importance of Canada 
as a source of moral support in the great aboli- 
tionist struggle against slavery before the 
American Civil War. 


— Students view Voice of the Fugitive a second 
time, select their favourite character, and develop 
a dramatic situation featuring that character. 


— Students research newspapers such as the 
Globe to examine anti-slavery and pro-slavery 
views in nineteenth-century Canada. 


~— Students prepare profiles of Black and white 
Canadians who played a significant part in the 
fight against slavery. 


Fugitive slaves were al- 
ways in danger of being 
caught and returned to 

bondage in the south. 


7. examine forms of 
response to different 
but related race- 
relations issues in 
Canada and the United 
States. 


o2 


— race relations in 
Canada: the expressed 
attitudes of Canadians 
to race-related issues 


—a comparison of civil 
rights in Canada on 
the one hand and in 
America and Britain 
on the other 


— current multicul- 
tural policies in Can- 
ada and the United 
States 


~— Students role-play a student council president 
explaining to members of the student body the 
reasons why members of the Ku Klux Klan will 
not be permitted to visit the school. 


~ Students research human rights legislation in 
the area of racial discrimination and suggest 
ways in which it might be improved. 


— Students discuss the differences between civil 
rights legislation in Canada and the United 
States. They can then collect documents that 
describe both sets of policies and prepare 
illustrative diagrams to demonstrate similarities 
and differences. 


~ Students research current government multi- 
cultural policies in Canada and organize a 
display to illustrate federal and provincial 
provisions. 


— Students undertake a project on a selected 
feature of Ontario’s multicultural policies, includ- 
ing an examination of how it affects Black 
citizens in Ontario. 


STUDENT RESOURCES 


Print 
Auguste, Arold. “Ku Klux Klan Barred From 
School.” Contrast, January 12, 1978, p. 3. 


Banks, James A., and Banks, C.A. March For- 
ward Freedom: A History of Black Americans. 
Belmont, Calif.: Fearon, 1974. 

An illustrated history of Black Americans writ- 
ten for teenagers. 


Bertley, Leo. Canada and Its People of African 
Descent. Pierrefonds, Que.: Bilongo Publishers, 
1977. 

This book contains numerous vignettes of Black 
Canadians of different geographical origins who 
have been successful in a variety of endeavours 
throughout Canada. It covers both historical and 
contemporary figures and is filled with black- 
and-white photographs and copies of newspaper 
articles related to the Black experience in 
Canada. 


The Blacks in Canada. Ideas. Toronto: Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation, 1971. 

An interview with Burnley Jones, a leader of the 
Black community in Halifax, in which he com- 
pares developments in Canada to American 
movements such as the Black Panthers and 
the NAACP. 


Brown, Rosemary. “The Blacks of British 
Columbia.” Rikka 1 (Spring 1979), pp. 17-20. 
Covers the movement of Blacks to Western 
Canada from California in 1850, mentions their 
role in the labour market, and comments on the 
modern professional Blacks in B.C. 


Butler, L.J., and Bearden, J. The Life and Times 
of Mary Ann Shadd Carey. Toronto: NC Press, 
1977. 

This portrait of an outstanding Black, abolition- 
ist, pioneer, journalist, and lawyer offers an 
insight into issues that are important to Blacks. 


Chittenden, Elizabeth F Profiles in Black and 
White: Stories of Men and Women Who Fought 
Against Slavery. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1973. 

Ten interesting biographies of persons who were 
actively involved in the fight against slavery. 


Contrast. Available from 28 Lennox Street, 
Toronto, Ontario M6G 1J4. 
Black newspaper. 


Franklin, John H. From Slavery to Freedom. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. 

Contains a useful chapter on “The Canadian 
Negro”, which offers some comparisons between 
Canadian and American Black organizations. 
See especially pages 377-425 and 519-604. 


Hill, Daniel. Human Rights in Canada: A Focus 
on Racism. Toronto: Canadian Labour 
Congress, 1977. 

Useful for its explanation of terms and clarifica- 
tion of human rights legislation, this book also 
gives helpful suggestions as to what communi- 
ties can do to make improvements in this area. 


Morrow, Lance. “Blacks on TV. - A Disturbing 
Image”. Time, March 27, 1978, pp. 65-66. 


Ontario, Ministry of Education and Ministry of 
Culture and Recreation. Resource List fora 
Multicultural Society. Toronto: Ministry of Educa- © 
tion and Ministry of Culture and Recreation, 
Ontario, 1976. 

See pages 45-64. 


Share. Available from 1573 Eglinton Avenue 
West, Toronto, Ontario M6E 2G9. 
Black newspaper. 


Thorvaldson, Patricia, ed. Identity: The Black 
Experience in Canada. Toronto: Ontario Educa- 
tional Communications Authority and Gage 
Publishing, 1979. 

This description of Black Canadian organiza- 
tions and community groups can be used as a 
source for resource people. See especially 

pages 83-148. 


Tulloch, Headley. Black Canadians. Toronto: NC 
Press;1975. 

A brief and simply narrated account of early 
Blacks in Quebec and the Atlantic provinces. See 
especially pages 70-7 1. 


Walker, James. A History of Blacks in Canada: A 
Resource Guide for Teachers and Students. 
Ottawa: Supply and Services Canada, 1980. 


Winks, Robin. The Blacks in Canada. Toronto: 
Ryerson Press, 1971. 

Describes the conditions faced by many fugitive 
slaves and free Blacks in Canada (1815-61) and 
includes information on Blacks from the time of 
the arrival of the first Black to Canadian soil. 
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Films 

Black History: Lost, Stolen or Strayed. Columbia 
Broadcasting System, 1968. Colour and b/w, 

16 mm, 54 min. 

A review of the Black contribution to the 
development of the United States, this film from 
the Of Black America series deals with Black 
American culture, history, and personalities. 


Seven Shades of Pale. National Film Board, 1975. 
16 mm, colour, 29 min. 

Profiles of two long-established Black communi- 
ties in Nova Scotia. 


TEACHER RESOURCES 


Voice of the Fugitive. Adventures in History Series. 
National Film Board, 1978. 16 mm, colour, 29 min. 
The story of fugitive American slaves escaping 
north to Canada. 


Print 

Bennett, Lerone, Jr. Ebony Pictorial History of 
Black America. 4 vols. Chicago: Johnson 
Publishing, 1973. 

This illustrated, general series includes the 
following titles: African Past to Civil War; 
Reconstruction to Supreme Court Decision 
1954; Civil Rights Movement to Black Revolu- 
tion; and 1973 Year Book. 


Carmichael, Stokely, and Hamilton, Charles V. 
Black Power: The Politics of Liberation in 
America. New York: Vintage Books, 1967. 

An American view of the concept of “Black 
power” and its political implications. 


Clark, John Henrick, and Garvey, Guy Jacques, 
eds. Marcus Garvey and the Vision of Africa. 
New York:Vintage Books, 1974. 


Cronon, E.D. Black Moses. Madison, Wis.: Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 1955. 

An early study of Marcus Garvey and his 
philosophy for Black people. 


Gilmore, Al-Tony. “Ain’t Dat Somethin’!”. Week- 
end Magazine, August 25, 1979, pp. 8-9. 

The author discusses America’s fascination with 
the “Amos ‘n’ Andy Show”, which had a fifty-year 
life on TV and radio. Gilmore explains that, ata 
time when Black consciousness was developing, 
the racial stereotyping in “Amos ‘n’ Andy” 
allowed white Americans to see Blacks as 
harmless. The article includes comments on the 
effect of the portrayals in “Amos ’n’ Andy” on 
Black children. Gilmore’s final observation re- 
lates to the still-powerful influence of the TV 
series. 
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Henry, Frances. Forgotten Canadians: The Blacks 
of Nova Scotia. Don Mills, Ont.: Longman, 1973. 
Offers historical and contemporary pictures of 
Black communities in Nova Scotia presented 
against a backdrop of the social and economic 
history of the province. See especially pages 18-37. 


Leab, Daniel J. From Sambo to Superspade. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1976. 

This book, written by an authority on the history 
of film, documents the roles of Blacks in the 
movies from the earliest days of the American 
film industry. It offers an interpretation of the 
attitude of the public and those in the film 
industry towards the portrayal of Blacks. 


Partlow, Hugh. Learning From Newspapers. 
Toronto: Canadian Daily Newspapers Associa- 
tion, 1974. 

This useful handbook for teachers of all grades 
includes a variety of activities at various levels of 
difficulty. It promotes an integrated, interdiscipli- 
nary approach to learning and contains the 
addresses of newspapers in all provinces. It does 
not list, however, the newspapers of minority 
groups. 


Stewart, Walter. But Not in Canada! Toronto: 
Macmillan, 1976. 

A lively, well-documented account of racial and 
religious intolerance in Canada. The author’s 
intent is to awaken Canadians from their 
complacency on these issues. 


UNIT 2: 
RACE RELATIONS - 


BLACK PERSPECTIVE 


This unit will provide 
students with opportu- 
nities to: 


1. a) define the con- 
cept of race from bio- 
logical and anthropo- 
logical points of view; 
b) examine the classifi- 
cation of races by physi- 
cal characteristics; 

c) examine the extent 
to which culture may 
derive from shared 
experiences and not 
from racial character- 
istics; 


2. a) examine the na- 
ture of race relations 
in Canada; 

b) explore the question 
of racial equality for 
Blacks in Canada; 

c) understand ways in 
which “equality” can 
be interpreted; 


CONTENT 


— the geographical dis- 
tribution of different 
groups 


—a study of biological 
and anthropological dis- 
tinctions among races 


— the major criteria 
that scientists use 
when classifying peo- 
ple according to race 


— the differences be- 

tween race and culture 
(Racial traits are inher- 
ited; culture is learned.) 


— the rationale behind, 
and the implication of, 
dividing human races 
according to certain 
physical characteristics 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


— Students discuss the major areas where Blacks 
live: Africa, the West Indies, Latin America, North 
America. These are illustrated on a world map. 


— Biologists or anthropologists are invited to 
speak to the class about the concept of race. 
Discussions on the adequacy of such classifica- 
tions follow these sessions. 


— Students discuss the differences between race 
and culture and view the film What Is Race? 


— Students view multiracial films in which 
people relate to each other in a positive way. 


~ Students develop their own program using the 
format presented in OECA’s videotape Race Isa 
Four Letter Word. 


— Students develop a fact sheet on race, culture, 
and ethnicity to explain the meanings of these 
terms. 


— Students create a display to show the multira- 
cial and multi-ethnic character of Canadian 
society. 


— the commonly held 
views or opinions about 
race relations in 
Canada 


-~ examples of ethnic 
groups that have been 
victims of discrimina- 
tion in Canada 

— the social and histori- 


cal circumstances re- 
lated to the above 


— racism perpetrated 
by individuals 


— racism perpetrated 
by institutions 


— Students look through daily newspapers to 
find news stories that indicate how people of 
different racial backgrounds are relating to each 
other, both positively and negatively. 


— Students write poems or short stories in which 
they describe race relations in Canada, or just in 
their classroom or school. These are kept ina 
personal file and are referred to at the end of the 
unit to assess new learnings. 


~ Members of the class role-play a situation in 
which a potential employer asks an employment 
agency not to send him or her a non-white person 
for the job. The students act out the scene, 
alternately playing different roles to explore 
different attitudes. Issues relating to the Human 
Rights Code should also be examined. 
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CONTENT 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


— areas of life in which 
racism is most com- 
monly practised 


— race relations in differ- 
ent regions of Canada 


— race relations in differ- 
ent historical periods 
in Canada 


— community efforts to 
improve race relations 
in Ontario 


— government action to 
improve race relations 
in Ontario 


— comparisons between 
visible minority group 
experiences and those 
of women 


~ Some students may wish to start a school 
newsletter to improve intercultural and interra- 
cial relations in the school. Part of their 
newsletter might deal with the efforts being 
made to foster good race relations. 


— Students compare the experiences of the main 
figure in Tell Freedom with those of Maria 
Campbell in Halfbreed to determine similarities 
and differences. 


— Students prepare a class report on the 
percentage and nature of newspaper advertise- 
ments that refer to firms as “equal opportunity 
employers”. They then attempt to find out how 
the advertisers interpret “equal opportunity” by 
writing letters or consulting personnel 
departments. 


— Students review the movement towards wom- 
en's rights in Canada and discuss similarities 
and differences between it and the experiences 
of the Black community and of the Native 
peoples. (Two good resources on the Black 
experience are The Black Presence in the 
Canadian Mosaic by Wilson Head and A History 
of Blacks in Canada: A Study Guide for 
Teachers and Students by James Walker.) 
Students can use the following data-retrieval 
chart to summarize their findings for each 
group studied. 


Data-Retrieval Chart: Perception of Restrictions Experienced by Groups 


Black Native 
Community Women Peoples 
Employment 
Housing 


Health services 


Social security 


Banking 


Voting rights 


Citizenship 


Police protection 


Immigration 


Education 
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CONTENT 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


3. a) examine factors 
involved in the develop- 
ment of racial attitudes; 
b) appreciate the fal- 
sity of the myth of 
African inferiority by 
studying aspects of 
precolonial Africa and 
the resistance of Blacks 
to slavery, colonization, 
and other forms of 
oppression; 


— Africa as a place of 
advanced civilization 
before colonization 


- Africa as a continent 
of diverse cultures 


— Africa as a vast conti- 
nent containing valua- 
ble resources 


~ slavery in Africa be- 
fore the arrival of the 
Europeans 


~ forms of resistance to 
slavery by Blacks 


— Students make a collection of myths about, and 
stereotypes of, Africa. After each, students write 
what they think constitutes the reality of the 
situation. (The OECA series See Hear and Africa 
File are useful for examining myths.) Students 
can then discuss how the misconceptions devel- 
oped and why they may have been perpetuated. 


~— Students consider some of the misconceptions 
that people have about the Native peoples of 
Canada. The class can examine these misconcep- 
tions for similarities to, and differences from, the 
myths about Africa. 


— Students make a list of the ways in which they 
obtain information. They can then evaluate the 
accuracy of these sources. 


— The class organizes a panel discussion on 
whether people are resisting social injustice in 
their communities and, if so, how their methods 
are different from, or the same as, those of early 
Blacks fighting against oppression. 


~ Students make a list of the strategies used by 
the nineteenth-century anti-slave-trade and 
anti-slavery lobbies to change attitudes and 
conditions. They consider whether twentieth- 
century human rights advocates are using any of 
these strategies and the reasons involved. 


— Students discuss the definition of racism as 
“the attitudes and behaviour of any group to 
another based on false assumptions about race”. 


4. examine possible 
relationships between 
slavery and negative 
racial attitudes; 


— the historical back- 
ground of Africa and 
Europe, including an 
examination of the 
following: 

a) the reasons for the 
contact between Europe 
and Africa 

b) the effect of this 
contact on Europe 

c) the effect of this 
contact on Africa 

d) European views of 
Africans during the 
slave trade and vice 
versa 


— Students locate Africa and the European 
countries involved in the slave trade on a world 
map. They discuss the geographical facts about 
both continents and imagine the preparations 
that Europeans made for their journeys to Africa. 


— Students develop research projects on the 
relationship between Europe and Africa. For 
example, some students might prepare a speech 
against the enslavement of Africans. Others can 
examine counter-arguments used during the 
fight against the slave trade and the institution 
of slavery. Another task could involve role-playing 
the captain of a slave ship and recording his 
impressions of the experiences of the slaves. A 
third project could involve a slave’s account, 
perhaps in the form of a poem or song, of the 
dehumanizing experiences of being on a slave 
ship and in a slave auction. (See To Be a Slave by 
Julius Lester.) 
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OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


5. examine other influ- 
ences that may affect 
racial attitudes; 


— Students discuss the economic reasons for the 
slave trade. They might consider the long-term 
effects of the trade on Africa and on Europe and 
its possible influence on European attitudes to 
Africans and vice versa. 


— Students view portions of the film Roots or 
read extracts from the book, identifying relation- 
ships that would be likely to affect attitudes and 
behaviour. 


—a study of the relation- 
ship between Africa 
and Europe in the 
seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries 


—a study of the influ- 
ence that a mass me- 
dium has on its 
audience 


—a study of bias in 
school textbooks and 
other learning materials 


6. examine and correct 
negative perceptions 
associated with black 
as acolour; 
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—a study of language 
as a reflection of cul- 
ture, including an ex- 
amination of the 
following: 


a) racism in culture 
b) racism in language 


— Students examine the ways in which colonial- 
ism could have affected the perception of the 
colonized and the colonizer towards each other 
regardless of race. 


— Students prepare a questionnaire and inter- 
view people in the neighbourhood on their views 
of the causes of unemployment. The views 
expressed are then analysed and compared with 
the facts of the current situation. 


~— Students analyse a selected period of prime- 
time television programming to determine ways 
in which television can influence viewer atti- 
tudes and discuss how negative influences can be 
corrected. 


— Students use the scheme devised by David 
Pratt in How to Find and Measure Bias in 
Textbooks to analyse one book, suggesting 
alternatives that could have been used for any 
biased written or illustrative material. 


— To motivate discussion the teacher shows 
a film such as Bill Cosby on Prejudice. 


~ The teacher leads a discussion to show that 
many items that are black are desirable (e.g., oil, 
ebony, coal, black evening gown, black suit, Black 
Watch, Black Belt, blackboard). Students prepare 
a list showing black as a popular choice. 


CONTENT 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


c) the influence of lan- 


standing and skills 


ing and to develop 


guage on perceptions 
d) the relationship be- 
tween language and 
behaviour 
7. develop the under- — stereotyping and the 
reasons for it 
e fae i. Sin ae —astudy of attitudes 
ane a met ay ne __ towards people of other 
eee OUP races and the reasons 
positive attitudes to- IAS TeS Inala 
wards persons of other - the social position of 


races and cultures; 


Blacks in Canadian 
society, past and 
present 


— an examination of 
the positive and nega- 
tive attitudes of white 
Canadians towards the 
settlement of Blacks in 
Canada 


—an exploration of 
ways of responding to 
an act of racial 
discrimination 


— Students suggest words associated with black, 
white, and other colours that have positive or 
negative connotations. The following are some 
examples: 

a) yellow —- sunshine, happiness 

b) blue — cool, sad 

c) green — cool, go 

d) white —- pure 

e) red — hot, danger 

f) brown - earthy 

g) purple - regal 

h) black — bad, beautiful 


They then suggest synonyms or new words to 
replace those that have negative colour values. 
A class project using art or photography can be 
developed to positively reinforce this activity. 


— Students read and discuss “Black and Cana- 
dian”, a poem in Black Canadians by Headley 
Tulloch. 


— Students identify contemporary Black achiev- 
ers and prepare a bulletin-board display of these 
persons. 


— Students look at slides of people of different 
racial groups and then make a collage of words 
suggested by the slides. They can then discuss 
the underlying assumptions in each case and 
examine the validity of those assumptions. 


— By examining the issues of racial discrimina- 
tion presented in Issues in Cultural Diversity by 
Harold Troper and Lee Palmer, students can 
explore attitudes relating to racial minorities 
and housing. Students can then role-play some 
of these situations, focusing on the views 
expressed by the white landlord and the tenant. 


- The class is divided into two groups and each 
group is asked to develop a series of “What would 
you do?” situations involving racial conflict. 
Some of these may be based on the students’ 
own experiences or may be taken from newspa- 
pers. They then try to work out problem-solving 
alternatives. 


~ Astatement by the Western Guard is included 
in the appendix of The Black Presence in the 
Canadian Mosaic: A Study of Perception and 
the Practice of Discrimination Against Blacks in 
Metropolitan Toronto. Students can respond to it 
by developing an opposing statement to promote 
good race relations. 
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CONTENT 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


8. a) see that Blacks in 
many parts of the world 
have actively resisted 
discrimination and 
struggled for equality; 
b) discover that people 
who are discriminated 
against use whatever 
means they have at 
their disposal to resist 
that discrimination; 
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— Blacks as second- 
class citizens: eco- 
nomically, politically, in 
education, and socially 
(e.g., segregated public 
places) 


— the struggle for equal- 
ity in the United States 
(1890 -1960), with em- 
phasis on the views 
and accomplishments 
of the following leaders: 


a) Booker T: Washing- 
ton (1890s-—1900s) 

b) W. E. B. Du Bois 
(1905-1950), the Nia- 
gara Movement, and the 
National Association 
for the Advancement of 
Coloured People (NAACP) 
c) Marcus Garvey 
(1914-1920) and the 
United Negro Improve- 
ment Association 
(UNIA) 

d) Asa Philip Randolph 
(1930s-1940s) and the 
Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters 

e) Martin Luther King, 
Jr. (1950s- 1960s) and 
the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Confer- 
ence (SCLC) 

f) Malcolm X and the 
Black Muslims 

g) Stokeley Carmichael 
and the Student Non- 
Violent Co-ordinating 
Committee (SNCC) 

h) Whitney Young, Jr., 
and the Urban League 


— methods of resisting 
second-class status, in- 
cluding the following: 
a) Migration during 
World War I, World War 
II, and in the 1950s 
and 1960s 

b) boycotting (the Mont- 
gomery bus boycott) 


~ Students might discuss the following: 

a) What possibilities for social and economic 
mobility are available to Black Canadians? 

b) What are some of the factors that might 
prevent members of the Black community from 
achieving their personal goals? 

c) What forms of resistance to discrimination are 
available to persons who perceive that they are 
being discriminated against? 


— Students research a person or an organization 
and write up a report, keeping in mind the 
following: 

a) the reasons for the importance of the subject 
being researched 

b) the views and actions of the subject 

c) the effectiveness of the subject 


— Students research and discuss in groups the 
ways in which the Ontario Human Rights 
Commission enforces the Human Rights Code 
in relation to concerns in respect to one of the 
following: 

a) housing 

b) employment 

c) education 

d) access to goods and services 


Booker T; Washington, noted educator 


CONTENT 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


9. a) understand differ- 
ent methods that are 
used to focus public 
attention on specific 
situations; 

b) examine the effective- 
ness of the legislated 
protection of rights; 


c) through the courts 
(Plessy v. Ferguson, 
Brown v. Topeka, the 
Scottsboro case) 

d) violence (East St. 
Louis, 1917; Chicago, 
1919 and 1968; New 
York, 1935 and in the 
1960s; Detroit, 1943 
and 1967; Watts, 1965) 
e) organized resistance 
(use of the system, espe- 
cially the courts, and 
lobbying by the NAACP 
to obtain better treat- 
ment for Blacks; the 
role of the Urban League 
in helping Blacks ad- 
just to urban life and 
in fighting for better 
opportunities for Blacks 
in business and 
industry) 


— sit-ins (Dresden, 1958; 
Sir George Williams 
University in Montreal, 
1969) 


— lobbying and petition- 
ing, including the 
following: 

a) Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters to the 
Ontario government 

b) petitions to get the 
Separate Schools Act 
(1850) repealed 

Cc) petition to the Gov- 
ernment of Canada to 
change the criteria in 
The Immigration Act 
d) pressure for the 
Ontario Human Rights 
Code by individuals 
and groups 

e) pressure for changes 
to the Ontario Human 
Rights Code in 1979 
and 1980 


— Students write speeches that an MP could have 
made in opposition to the law allowing separate 
schools for Black students or in support of other 
petitions to improve the lot of Blacks. 


— Students make up petitions that could have 
been presented on behalf of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, or of an individual who was 
involved in the Sir George Williams University 
incident. 


— Students invite the Ontario Race Relations 
Commissioner or a field officer to visit the class 
to explain the Human Rights Code. 


— Students analyse recent reports of the Ontario 
Human kights Commission and summarize on 
a chart the main issues and groups affected. 


— Students find out about the Ontario Human 
Rights Commission Hot Line and draw posters 
to publicize this service. 
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CONTENT 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


10. a) experience mu- 
sic as a form of social 


protest; 
b) increase their 
awareness of contem- 


porary issues. 


Dan Hill 
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— contemporary protest 
music in the areas of 
race relations, social 
commentary, and politi- 
cal criticism 


— Students collect resources in this area, 
identifying records that express social and 
political protest. The teacher can assist in 
cataloguing these materials in order to create a 
resource kit for the class. Listening sessions, 
discussions, comparisons, and debates can then 
be arranged around selected themes such as 
human rights, poverty, and discrimination. 


— Students can study forms of musical protest in 
Africa (e.g., in South Africa). 


— Students can study the music of the West 
Indies (calypso, reggae) and of North America 
(blues, jazz) as sources of social or political 
protest. 


— Students listen to Dan Hill’s “McCarthy's Day” 
and discuss the feelings expressed. (The words 
to this song are reprinted in Identity: The Black 
Experience in Canada, edited by Patricia 
Thorvaldson, p. 7 1.) 


~ Students prepare a commentary on the extent 
to which the song “Equal Rights” by Peter Tosh 
expresses the desires of all people. 


~ Students discuss the approach expressed in 
The Wailers’ “Get Up, Stand Up, Stand Up for 
Your Rights”. 


~ Students organize a panel discussion on the 
rights and responsibilities of students of all 
ethnic groups. 


— Students review the earlier work in their per- 
sonal files and assess their new learning. They can 
then write a poem or short story, create a sound- 
scape, or paint a painting to express their 
understanding of the issues raised in this unit. 


STUDENT RESOURCES 


Print 
Abrahams, Peter. Tell Freedom. London: Faber & 
Faber, 1954. 


This is a moving account of life for a young Black 
boy in South Africa. Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Achebe, Chinua. Things Fall Apart. London: 
Heinemann, 1971. 

This short novel offers an insight into the lives of 
communities in parts of what is now known as 
Nigeria before European contact. Suitable for 
Grades 7 to 10. 


Ancient African Kingdoms. Black History Illus- 
trated, no. 15. New York: Guild Books, 1972. 
Presentation in comic-book form of the story of 
the Empire of Mali and other early African 
kingdoms. Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


Bertley, Leo. Canada and Its People of African 
Descent. Pierrefonds, Que.: Bilongo Publishers, 
Loe Vis 

Contains brief accounts of the participation of 
numerous Blacks in Canada’s development. 
Many of these Blacks are depicted as people who 
succeeded in the face of tremendous difficulty, 
some of which resulted from social injustice. 
Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Braithwaite, Rella. “Black History: Job Wise”. 
Contrast, May 19, 1977, p. 15. 

A brief history of the employment opportunities 
for Blacks in Canada from the 1940s. The author 
concludes that, with the arrival of Black immi- 
grants with professional training in the 1950s, it 
became easier for Blacks to get the jobs they 
desired. Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Campbell, Maria. Halfbreed. Toronto: McClelland 
and Stewart, 1973. 

Maria Campbell is a Métis whose story portrays 
the racial attitudes of Canadian society towards 
Native peoples. Maria and her brothers and 
sisters experienced this racism at school, on 
their trips into town, and in many areas of their 
lives. In trying to escape from all of it, Maria 
almost ruined her life. She finally gained 
direction again by working with groups of people 
committed to stopping racism and social injus- 
tice in Canadian society. Suitable for Grade 10. 


Clarke, Austin. “A Black Man Talks About Race 
Prejudice in White Canada”. Macleans, April 20, 
1963, pp. 18, 55-58. 

This article allows the reader to gain a perspec- 
tive on racial equality for Blacks in Canada. The 
author, a well-known West Indian novelist who 
has lived in Canada for some time, chronicles 
the discrimination faced by many Blacks in the 
job market. He cites cases in which Black job 
applicants with identical or superior qualifica- 
tions to white job applicants are still denied jobs. 
Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Evanson, Philip. The Third World: Latin Amer- 
ica. West Haven, Conn.: Pendulum Press, 1973. 

A readable but rather general little book on 
certain themes important in Latin American his- 
tory. The themes include economic development 
in modern times and the status of various racial 
groups in the colonial period. The account sheds 
light on race relations in Latin American coun- 
tries, especially Brazil. Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


Head, Wilson A. The Black Presence in the 
Canadian Mosaic: A Study of Perception and 
the Practice of Discrimination Against Blacks in 
Metropolitan Toronto. Toronto: Ontario Human 
Rights Commission, 1975. 

This study includes findings on a wide range of 
issues, from Black youth and the police to 
discrimination in housing. Generally, the Blacks 
interviewed felt that, in many areas of commu- 
nity life, they had been unjustly treated. Recom- 
mendations for improvement in some areas form 
part of the study. Suitable for Grades 9 and 10 
with teacher guidance. 


Hill, Daniel. Human Rights in Canada: A Focus 
on Racism. Toronto: Canadian Labour Congress, 
1977. 

A brief history that bears out the fact that 
racism has existed and still exists in many parts 
of Canada. The book is useful also for its 
explanation of terms and clarification of human 
rights legislation. The author includes sugges- 
tions for activities that can be undertaken by 
communities to deal with the problem of racism. 
Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 
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Larkin, PJ. African Heritage. Amersham, Bucks.: 
Hulton Educational Publications, 1973. 
Contains two brief chapters on the slave trade 
with emphasis on the economic benefit that 
Europe derived from slavery. Suitable for 

Grades 7 to 9. 


Latham, Norah. Africa: From Prehistory to 
Modern Times. Amersham, Bucks.: Hulton Edu- 
cational Publications, 1968. 

Includes several useful chapters on precolonial 
African civilization. It gives indications of the 
grandeur of some of the African empires before 
the arrival of the Europeans. Suitable for 
Grades 7 and 8. 


Lester, Julius. To Be a Slave. New York: Dial 
Press, 1969. 

A collection of documents dictated by former 
slaves, with commentary by the author. Suitable 
for Grades 9 and 10. 


Martin, Bernard. John Newton and the Slave 
Trade. London: Longman, 1961. 

An account of the slave trade based on the 
journals of one man who was made captain of a 
slave ship in the mid-eighteenth century. The 
author presents views of slavery that were 
popular at that time. Suitable for general reading 
with teacher guidance. 


Mathurin, Lucille. The Rebel Woman in the 
British West Indies During Slavery. Kingston, 
Jamaica: African-Caribbean Publications, 1975. 
The bravery of female slaves, according to this 
historical account, began long before they were 
transported to Jamaica. They came froma 
warlike stock of Africans who lived in what is 
known today as West Africa. The courage of these 
women was exemplified in the many acts of 
resistance in which they engaged during slavery 
in the West Indies. The tale of Nanny, a rebel and 
Queen of the Maroons, is an inspiring story of an 
indomitable will. Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


Mills, Therese. Great West Indians. London: 
Longman Caribbean, 1973. 

These are short biographies of West Indians who 
have developed their individual talents and made 
a significant contribution to the lives of their 
fellow West Indians and fellow citizens of the 
world. Many of the personalities represented 
have excelled in the field of labour relations and 
in the world of the arts. Of special interest are 
the biographies of Cuffy, Marcus Garvey, Paul 
Bogle, and George William Gordon. Suitable for 
Grades 7 and 8. 
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The Mobilization of Black Strength. Life Educa- 
tional Reprint 63. New York: Life Educational 
Reprint Program, 1968. 

Recalls efforts by Blacks in the United States as 
early as 1905 to fight discrimination. The 
magazine includes the contribution of Marcus 
Garvey and of such Black artists as Claude 
McKay and Countee Cullen, who participated in 
the struggle through their writing. Suitable for 
Grades 9 and 10. 


Moderates to Militants: A Separate Path. Life 
Educational Reprint 64. New York: Life Educa- 
tional Reprint Program, 1968. 

These profiles of Black leaders include Julian 
Bond, Le Roi Jones, Malcolm X, and Martin 
Luther King. The words of these men reflect the 
shift toa more militant stand against the oppres- 
sion of Black people. Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Morton, Tom, and McBride, John. The Process of 
Prejudice and Discrimination. Vancouver: 
CommCept Publishing, 1977. 

Contains examples of situations and excerpts 
from newspapers, as well as many practical 
activities. Students are asked to examine the 
assumptions made in the newspaper excerpts. 
Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


“Myths and Realities”. Contrast, June 16, 1977, 
Deez 

A brief article outlining commonly held notions 
about immigrants and the job market and social 
services in Canada. Explanations are provided to 
correct misconceptions. Suitable for Grades 9 
and 10. 


Pennington, Bob. “Parents Work to Erase Preju- 
dice”. Toronto Star, March 30, 1976, p. El. 

The story of one multiracial community in 
which a small group of parents worked as 
translators and interpreters to improve race 
relations. Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Porter, Rose. “Race: Race: Race”. In Wasted 
Women, Friends and Lovers. Black Ink Publica- 
tions No. 3. Brixton, England: Black Ink 
Collective, 1978. 

In this poem, a fifteen-year-old girl living in 
Britain threatens to respond to the Ku Klux Klan 
and the National Front with violence. The poem 
is rendered in Jamaican dialect. Suitable for 
Grades 9 and 10. 


“The Slum Is Gone But the Discrimination Lives 
On”. In Cultures Canada, edited by Jack 
Bavington, Wayne Sproule, Nora Thompson, and 
Barry Withwick. Toronto: Maclean-Hunter Learn- 
ing Materials, 1976, pp. 111-13. 

This item is adapted from an article in the 

July 9, 1973, edition of the Toronto Star. The major 
focus of the piece is a report on employment 
opportunities and the housing situation among 
Blacks in Halifax. The analysis is based on the 
findings of a survey by the Black United Front. 
The survey concludes that, though some small 
gains have been made, the situation is still very 
unsatisfactory for Blacks. Suitable for Grades 9 
and 10. 


Slurs, Stereotypes and Prejudice. Hamilton, 
Ont.: Hamilton Anti-Racism Committee, n.d. 
This pamphlet is intended for those who are the 
victims of racism. Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Syme, Ronald. Toussaint: The Black Liberator. 
New York: William Morrow, 1971. 

In this narrative, full of war with the accompany- 
ing acts of horror and heroism, the author 
focuses our attention on Pierre Dominique 
Toussaint LOuverture. Toussaint was born a 
slave in 1743, but he was determined to free his 
people on the island of Haiti from slavery. This 
book, which is aimed at young readers, is an 
interpretation of the history of Haiti during its 
earliest days as a republic. Toussaint emerges as 
a hero of incredible bravery. Suitable for Grades 7 
and 8. 


Tait, Terence. Black and White in North America. 
Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 1971. 

This highly recommended book contains ex- 
cerpts and exercises relevant to every aspect of 
the study of race and race relations. It draws on 
primary sources at times and generally seems to 
capture the essential details about slavery, 
racism, and the response of Blacks both in the 
United States and in Canada to these important 
issues. Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Talbot, Lyle. “Black and Canadian”. In Black 
Canadians: A Long Line of Fighters, by Headley 
Tulloch, pp. 7-9. Toronto: NC Press, 1975. 

This poet suggests the various meanings of 
blackness to many people. He concludes that it is 
consensus about the meaning of blackness or 
establishing a positive self-image that will be 
most helpful to Blacks in Canada. Suitable for 
Grades 7 to 10. 


Thorvaldson, Patricia, ed. Identity: The Black 
Experience in Canada. Toronto: Ontario Educa- 
tional Communications Authority and Gage 
Publishing, 1979. 

The struggle by Blacks in various parts of 
Canada is portrayed in this history. Some 
information is conveyed by way of interviews 
with people who have been involved in the 
struggle for racial equality. Suitable for Grades 9 
and 10. 


Troper, Harold, and Palmer, Lee. “Housing and 
Discrimination”. In Issues in Cultural Diversity, 
edited by Harold Troper and Lee Palmer, 

pp. 33-50. Toronto: Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education, 1976. 

This article highlights an act of racial discrimina- 
tion in housing in Toronto in 1963. It presents a 
summary of the proceedings of the Ontario 
Supreme Court in the matter; the final decision 
was that, as the flat in question “was not 
‘self-contained’ and, therefore, not covered by the 
Ontario Human Rights Code 1961-62”, the 
owner was at liberty to select or reject anyone 
who applied for the flat. The article includes 
questions on related issues and activities. 
Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Walker, James. A History of the Blacks in 
Canada: A Study Guide for Teachers and 
Students. Ottawa: Supply and Services Canada, 
1980. 


Wong, Orlando. Echo. Kingston, Jamaica: Sang- 
ster Bookstores, 1977. 

This challenging book portrays the Jamaican 
experience in very graphic language. The poems 
express revolutionary sentiments and echo the 
voices of the oppressed. Suitable for Grades 9 
and 10. 


Films and Videotapes 


Africa File. Ontario Educational Communica- 
tions Authority. 

This series of twenty videotapes is designed to 
alter the stereotypic images of Africa and 
Africans. Particularly relevant to this objective 
are the following programs: 

— Search for the Past, Part 1, BPN 105409. 
Colour, 30 min. Expiry date: Aug. 26, 1984. 

— Search for the Past, Part 11, BPN 105408. 
Colour, 30 min. Expiry date: Aug. 26, 1984. 


The videotapes are accompanied by a useful 
handbook containing suggestions for discus- 
sion and action. Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 
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Race Is a Four Letter Word. Ontario Educational 
Communications Authority and Ontario 
Teachers’ Federation, 1978. BPN 153004. Colour, 
59 min. Expiry date: March 21, 1983. 

This panel discussion on racism includes 
educators and social workers in Toronto and 
students’ comments on racism and on their 
personal experiences with discrimination. Suit- 
able for Grades 9 and 10. 


Roots (12 parts). Wolper, 1977. 16 mm, colour, 
600 min. Distributed by Visual Education 
Centre and available at public libraries. 

This film, made from Alex Haley’s book of the 
same name, brings us the history of Blacks in 
America through the study of one Black family 
from its African roots. Almost any portion of this 
film will illuminate the concept of race. Suitable 
for Grades 9 and 10. 


See, Hear. Ontario Educational Communica- 
tions Authority, BPN 599601-59961 1. Expiry 
date: 1985. 

This series of thirty programs about North and 
West Africa contains eleven tapes. Each tape is 


three to six minutes in length and is available in 
two versions, with and without narration. The 
series is intended to sharpen perceptions and 
visual literacy: it also challenges assumptions 
and misconceptions. Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


Records 


Burnin (Bob Marley and the Wailers). Island 
Records, ILPS-9256. (See “One Foundation”.) 


Equal Rights (Peter Tosh). Columbia Records, 
PC 34670. 


Get Up, Stand Up, Stand Up for Your Rights 
(Bob Marley and the Wailers). Island Records, 
ILPS-9376. 


The Longer Fuse (Dan Hill). Twentieth Century 
Records, (S) 547. (See “McCarthy's Day”.) 


Rastaman Vibrations. (Bob Marley). Island 
Records, ILPS-9383. (See “Rat Race”.) 
Songs in the Key of Life (Stevie Wonder). 
Motown, (S) T13-340. 


The World Is a Ghetto (George Benson). Warner 
Brothers Records, (S) B-2983. 


TEACHER RESOURCES 


Print 

Adair, Dennis, and Rosenstock, Janet. “Explor- 
ing Racial Attitudes Among Adolescents”. Multi- 
culturalism 1:1 (1977), pp. 5-9. 

This brief article summarizes the findings ofa 
study dealing with racial attitudes among 
secondary school students. The researchers 
concluded that there were many negative implica- 
tions in the responses. They provide many 
helpful pointers to teachers introducing the 
topic of race relations in the classroom. 


Canada, Department of the Secretary of State. 
International Convention on the Elimination of 
All Forms of Racial Discrimination: Fifth Report 
of Canada, July 1980. Ottawa: Supply and 
Services Canada, 1981. 

This report does not include the Ontario 
position, but reviews the situation in five 
provinces and has appended the 1965 resolution 
of the United Nations General Assembly. 


Césaire, Aimé. Discourse on Colonialism. Trans- 
lated by Joan Pinkham. New York: Monthly 
Review Press, 1972. 

In a blistering condemnation of colonization, 
Césaire reveals aspects of the racist ideology that 
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abounded in Europe during the colonial period 
and that was used to justify the exploitation of 
Africans and their resources. See especially 
pages 9-25. 


Cottle, Thomas. Black Children, White Dreams. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1974. 

A sociologist/psychotherapist records his conver- 
sation with two American children who are 
Black and poor. These children discuss their 
beliefs and frustrations about the 1972 United 
States election, unemployment, and rich folk 
among other things. Through their conversa- 
tions, we understand their methods of survival 
and their hope for some form of revolutionary 
change to bring about the realization of their 
dreams. Their conversations may serve as good 
discussion points for students. 


Eber, Dorothy. The Computer Centre Party: 
Canada Meets Black Power. Montreal: Tundra 
Books, 1969. 

The author bases her book on interviews witha 
number of people who were involved in the Sir 
George Williams incident. It presents an interest- 
ing perspective on a controversial issue. 


Hughes, David, and Kallen, Evelyn. The Anatomy 
of Racism: Canadian Dimensions. Montreal: 
Harvest House, 1974. 

A useful handbook for the study of the concept of 
race. Especially important is Chapter 6 on “Race, 
Racism and Ethnicity”. The authors clarify the 
biological concepts of race and the unscientific 
concepts of “pure” race. 


James, Cyril Lionel R. The Black Jacobins: 
Toussaint LOuverture and the San Domingo 
Revolution. New York: Vintage Books, 1963. 
This book portrays the lives of slaves on a 
Haitian plantation, including the intrigue of the 
slave revolts. James also provides an insightful 
analysis of the economics of slavery. 


Mead, Margaret, and Baldwin, James. A Rap on 
Race. New York: Dell, 1971. 

Presents an unusual perspective, Black experi- 
ence and white optimism about a humane 
America, forcefully expressed. Extracts are suit- 
able for Grade 10. 


Milner, David. Children and Race. Middlesex, 
England: Penguin Books, 1975. 

An important study of children’s racial attitudes 
and the process by which these attitudes are 
developed. The author deals with prejudice as it 
affects young children, with special attention to 
the effect on the Black child’s self-esteem. 


Moore, Robert B. Racism in the English Lan- 
guage. New York: Racism and Sexism Resource 
Center for Educators, 1976. 

The book provides numerous instances of 
negative usages in the English language. The 
author exemplifies the “loaded” words and the 
many negative connotations of the word “black”. 


Pratt, David. How to Find and Measure Bias in 
Textbooks. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Educational 
Technology Publications, 1972. 

Contains practical suggestions for a critical 
analysis of the content of school books. 


Race, Education, Intelligence: A Teacher's 
Guide to the Facts and the Issues. London: 
National Union of Teachers, 1978. 

This pamphlet deals with the key points in the 
debate about race. It points to the origins of the 
views held on this subject and concludes that 
“the biological concept of race is meaningless for 
human populations and that it is social, eco- 
nomic and historical factors, not biological ones, 
which have influenced the development of 
different human societies”. 


“Racist Children Blamed on Society”. Toronto 
mids, Junet 21970, peel: 

Rosemary Brown, New Democratic Party member 
of B.C’s legislative assembly, explained to her 
audience that the racist child is a product ofa 
racist society and that society uses racist 
arguments to account for high unemployment 
and lack of housing. 


Rodney, Walter. How Europe Underdeveloped 
Africa. London: Bogle-LOuverture Publications, 
LO 

This in-depth Marxist interpretation of the 
development of African kingdoms and their 
transformation following European contact exam- 
ines the relationship among slavery, economics, 
and racism. See especially pages 40-102. 


Stewart, Walter. But Not in Canada. Toronto: 
Macmillan Company of Canada, 1976. 

A lively, well-documented account of racial and 
religious intolerance in Canada. 


Tulloch, Headley. Black Canadians: A Long Line 
of Fighters. Toronto: NC Press, 1975. 

Explains racial characteristics in terms of 
environmental conditions (pp. 18-20). The book 
illustrates the Black struggle against prejudice. 


Williams, Eric. Capitalism and Slavery. New 
York: Capricorn Books, 1960. 

This analysis places slavery in a perspective that 
demonstrates that racism was the consequence 
of slavery and not that slavery resulted from 
racism. See especially pages 7 and 19. 


Winks, Robin. The Blacks in Canada: A History. 
Montreal: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 1971. 
Winks devotes considerable attention to institu- 
tions in the Black community and their role in 
the struggle for social justice. 


Film 

Bill Cosby on Prejudice. Pyramid Films, 1971. 
16 mm, colour, 25 min. Distributed by Tele-Film 
Enterprises. 

This film raises all the clichés and stereotypes 


that have ever been heard and is a good starting 
point for discussion. 


Slide-Tape Set 


B.C. Teachers’ Federation, Task Force on Racism. 
Racism and Cultural Discrimination in B.C. 
Vancouver, B.C.: Teachers’ Federation, 1977. 

This ten-minute slide-tape show gives viewers a 
historical perspective on Canadian attitudes 
towards non-white immigrants, including Blacks. 
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ENGLISH 
(Grades 7 to 10) 


RATIONALE 


The experience of Blacks in many parts of 
the world has been expressed in several 
dialects and varieties of standard English, 
and in a number of art forms. This section 
draws from this rich linguistic and artistic 
heritage in order to highlight some of the 
major preoccupations of Black writers. The 
themes of identity, childhood, the Black 
woman, and racial prejudice have received 
special attention. The suggested resources 
illustrate how social history, literary tradi- 
tion, geography, and individual inclination 
influence the work of Black writers. These 
resources represent only a small segment of 
the body of Black literature - primarily 
literature in English from the Caribbean. 
Therefore, teachers are urged to include in 
their courses other works by Black writers. 
The units in this section are meant to be 
integrated into the literature portion of the 
English course and thus follow the heading 
structure outlined on page 84 of the Ministry 
guideline English, Intermediate Division, 
1977. These units of study can be used as 
outlined or adapted to add another perspec- 
tive to an existing course or program. “The 
Black Experience Through Language” may 
also be used as a resource for interdiscipli- 
nary approaches in other subject areas. 
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UNIT 1: 


THE NOVEL 


OBJECTIVES CONTENT SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


This unit will provide 
opportunities for stu- 
dents to: 


1. learn about Black 
culture as expressed 
by novelists (in various 
locations); 


2. develop an apprecia- 
tion of the work of 
Black novelists; 


3. compare the styles 
and themes of Black 
writers in different peri- 
ods in order to deter- 
mine the influence of 
their social reality and 
literary heritage on 
their work; 


4. learn to appreciate 
writing of high quality 
that deals with Black 
people; 


5. examine the percep- 
tions of Black people 
as presented by vari- 
ous Canadian authors; 


6. appreciate the cul- 
tural differences among 
Blacks; 


7. develop an apprecia- 
tion of the uniqueness 
of Black literature in 
comparison with the 
literature of other 
cultures. 


The following topics 
may be studied: 


— childhood 


— the immigrant 
experience 


— community 


— the colonial 
experience 


— traditional values 
— the peasant novel 
— dialect in the novel 


— unfamiliar social 
settings 


— universal appeal of 
characters and themes 


— intended audience 


— Students compare two novels with similar 
themes and examine the author’s treatment in 
each case. They might select Chinua Achebe’s 
Things Fall Apart and Maria Campbell’s Half- 
breed and consider the theme of the disappear- 
ance of a culture in both books. 


— Students make a collage of words to describe 
the main characters in one of the novels studied. 
In small groups they can discuss why they 
identify with certain characters and not with 
others and whether the figures in the novel have 
a universal appeal. 


— Students choose novels about the Black 
experience in different parts of the world and 
respond to those experiences through a variety 
of activities. For example, they might makea 
model of the town or village in which the novel is 
set or write a poem that reflects the feelings they 
themselves would have if they were in the main 
character's position (e.g., moving to a new 
country or being reprimanded by an adult). 


— Students take a chapter or a section of a novel 
and turn it into a radio or TV script. Language 
use and the intended audience should be 
carefully considered. 
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STUDENT RESOURCES 


Print 

Achebe, Chinua. No Longer at Ease . London: 
Heinemann, 1960. 

The story of a young Nigerian caught between 
the expectations of his family and village 
community and the demands of life in the 
modern city. Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


______. Things Fall Apart. London: Heinemann, 
he geal 

This novel depicts life in an African society 
before the arrival of the European missionaries 
and reveals how the internal weaknesses in the 
traditional society and the European presence 
cause the society to fall apart. Suitable for 
Grades 7 to 10. 


Naipaul, V.S. Miguel Street. London: André 
Deutsch,1959. 

In this picture of life in an imaginary street in 
Trinidad, we see the residents of that area 
through the eyes of a young boy who lived on the 
street and understood it as no stranger could. 
Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Palmer, Everard. My Father Sun-SunJohnson. 
London: André Deutsch, 1974. 

The story of a tender relationship between father 
and son, set in Jamaica. We see Rami and his 
father, Sun-Sun, start life again after Sun-Sun 
has lost almost everything but his son’s loyalty. 
This story provides an important insight into 
the role of the man in this West Indian family 
situation. Also available on videotape from OECA. 
Suitable for Grades 7 and 8. 
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Roumain, Jacques. Masters of the Dew. 
Translated by Langston Hughes and Mercer 
Cook. New York: Collier Books, 1971. 

Set in a Haitian village, this novel celebrates the 
peasant and his or her ability to work in the 
community and overcome the forces of oppres- 
sion and internal dissension. The author cap- 
tures many features of Afro-Haitian culture. 
Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Selvon, Samuel. The Lonely Londoners. Port of 
Spain, Trinidad and Tobago, and Kingston, 
Jamaica: Longman Caribbean, 1972. 

These accounts of episodes involving West 
Indian immigrants in London in the 1950s are 
rendered in an easily understood Trinidadian 
dialect. Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


Toronto Board of Education. Pepper Pot. Toronto: 
Language Study Centre, Toronto Board of 
Education, 1978. 

Excerpts from West Indian literature with 
suggested questions for discussion. Suitable for 
Grades 7 to 10. 


TEACHER RESOURCES 


Print 

Bennett, Alvin. God the Stone Breaker. London: 
Heinemann, 1973. 

The author makes use of a variety of forms of 


English and Creole in his characterization and 
treats the subject of race, among others. 


Clarke, Austin. Survivors of the Crossing. 
London: Heinemann, 1964. 

Deals with emigration from the West Indies to 
Canada and the predicament of immigrants. A 
comparison between this emigration and “the 
passage out from Africa in the slave ship 
centuries before” is suggested. 


D’Costa, Jean. “Language and Dialect in Jam- 
aica”. Jamaica Journal 11:1 (March 1968). 
This brief, well-written article on the linguistic 
history of Jamaica stresses the value of both 
standard Jamaican English and Jamaican 
Creole. 


Jahneinz, Jahn. Neo-African Literature: A His- 
tory of Black Writing. London: Faber & Faber, 
1968. 

Contains literary and social information on 
Black writers from numerous countries over 
many generations and traces the various literary 
schools that developed in Black literature. 


James, C.L.R. Minty Alley. London: New Beacon 
Press, 1963. 

One of the earliest West Indian novels, this novel 
is set in Trinidad and shows us the life of the 
working-class people through the eyes of an 
educated West Indian who goes to live among 
them. 


New, William. Among Worlds. Erin, Ont.: Press 
Porcépic, 1975. 

This book provides an overview of the works of 
many West Indian and African novelists and 
discusses them in relation to historical events in 
their respective regions. It also approaches the 
novelists as Commonwealth writers. 


Ngugi Wa Thiong’O. Homecoming. London: 
Heinemann, 1972. 

This discussion of West Indian literature by a 
famous African writer deals with such subjects 
as the treatment of colonialism and race by 
prominent West Indian writers. See especially 
pages 81-144. 


Ramchand, Kenneth. The West Indian Novel 
and Its Background. London: Faber & Faber, 
1970: 

This invaluable handbook for the teaching of the 
West Indian novel contains an important chap- 
ter on the language of the novel in this region 
and provides an extensive list of West Indian 
novels. 


Toronto Board of Education. See Me Yah! 
Toronto: Toronto Board of Education, 1977. 
This survey of West Indian literature contains 
readings and dramatic excerpts and has two 
parts — one dealing with adult literature and one 
with children’s literature. 
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UNIT 2: 


THE FOLK TALE. 


OBJECTIVES CONTENT — SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


This unit will provide 
students with opportu- 
nities to: 


1. learn how values are 
taught through folk 
tales; 


2. compare the folk 
tales of various Black 
communities and see 
the extent to which 
African culture has 
been retained; 


3. learn how folk tales 
develop out of the so- 
cial and geographic 
realities of the people 
whose culture the tales 
portray; 


4. study folk tales as 
part of both the oral 
tradition and the litera- 
ture of Black people. 
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— folk tales that explain 
the origin of natural . 
phenomena (trees, fire, 
animals, etc.) 


— how folk tales are 
used to transmit values 


— the characteriza- 
tion used in folk tales 
(e.g.: Are some beings 
depicted as all bad 
while some are all 
good?) 


— commonalities and 
differences in folk tales 


— the social and geo- 
graphic background to 
selected folk tales 


— the oral and dra- 
matic quality of folk 
tales 


— the varieties of lan- 
guage employed in folk 
tales 


— Students read or listen to folk tales and note 
the values they present. They might explain why 
they think certain values are important to the 
characters. 


~ Students compare the effect of reading a folk 
tale with that of hearing it narrated. They can 
explore how the storyteller holds their attention 
and enables them to remember the tale. 


~ Students compare folk tales from Black culture 
with those of another culture to determine how 
different peoples accounted for natural phenom- 
ena. They should then suggest reasons for the 
differences and similarities. 


~— Students explore how slavery and colonization 
in the New World led to the development of 
certain kinds of characters in folk tales. For 
example, they can compare the character of the 


' Anansi in Caribbean literature with that of the 


Anansi in African literature. 


— Students select their favourite characters and 
create folk tales featuring them. They imagine 
the most likely situations in which those 
characters would find themselves in Africa, the 
Caribbean, North America, South America, 
Europe, or Canada. For example, they might 
portray Anansi as a new immigrant student in 
Canada. 


— Students interview adult members of the Black 
community about the folk tales they know and 
the significance these may have had in their 
lives. 


— Students illustrate and dramatize their favour- 
ite tales. 


Note: The activities in the “Music” section are 
also appropriate for this unit. 


STUDENT RESOURCES | 


Print 

Courlander, Harold. A Treasury of African 
Folklore. New York: Crown Publishing, 1975. 
This rich resource for the study of Black culture 
includes items from some of the smallest 
Caribbean islands and many countries in Africa 
and numerous tales reflecting the Black Ameri- 
can experience. Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


Elder, J.D. Ma Rose Point. Port of Spain, Trinidad 
and Tobago: National Cultural Council, Whitehall 
Publishing, 1972. 

A well-annotated collection of eighteen folk tales 
from Trinidad and Tobago. The introduction 
provides valuable information on the types of 
folk tales, their sources, the ethnic influences on 
the tales, and the social situations in which 
certain tales would be narrated. Suitable for 
Grades 7 to 10. 


Gradussov, Alex. Anancy in Love. Mahoe Adven- 
ture Series. Kingston, Jamaica: Jamaica Publish- 
moe iouse. 197 1. 


Lester, Julius. Black Folktales. New York: Grove 
Press, 1969. 

A well-written collection of African and Afro- 
American tales. Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


Sherlock, Philip. Anansi the Spider Man. New 
York: Thomas Crowell, 1954. 

This beautifully illustrated little volume contains 
some of the oldest Anansi tales in the Caribbean. 
Suitable for Grades 7 and 8. 


es . West Indian Folk Tales. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1975. 

Twenty-one of the best-known West Indian tales, 
presented in standard English. Suitable for 
Grades 7 to 10. 


Steele, Beverley, and St. John, Bruce, eds. 
Tim-Tim Tales From Grenada. St. George's, 
Grenada: Extra-Mural Department, University of 
the West Indies, 1974. 

This anthology of some of the less well-known 
tales features a host of other characters besides 
Anansi and includes poems, songs, and stories, 
some of which capture the dialect spoken in 
Grenada, Dominica, and some of the smaller 
Caribbean islands. Suitable for Grades 7 and 8. 


Wolkstein, Diane, ed. The Magic Orange Tree 
and Other Haitian Folktales. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1978. 

Tales of magic and Haitian folkways. The author 
provides many personal touches in her superb 
narration and places each tale in a social 
context. The inclusion of songs in English and 
Creole makes this an outstanding anthology. 
Suitable for Grades 7 and 8. 
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TEACHER RESOURCES 


Print 

Hughes, Langston, and Bontemps, Arna, eds. 
The Book of Negro Folklore. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 1958. 

Some of these selections are based on slave 


memories and include tales about animals and 
tales about ghosts. Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


Johnson, Ruth, ed. Anansi for All People Week - 
April 17-23, 1978. Toronto: Teaching Aids 
Department, Toronto Board of Education, 1978. 
This kit contains several informative pieces in 
the Anansi tradition. Included is a bibliography 
of collections of Anansi stories and an interview 
with Louise Bennett, the Jamaican dialect poet 
who has popularized Anansi. A most valuable 
item in the kit is a small booklet featuring Blacks 
in Toronto who tell of the significance of Anansi 
in their lives. 


Kemoli, Arthur. Caribbean Anansi Stories. 
Commonwealth Topic No. 9. London: Common- 
wealth Institute, n.d. 

A brief but useful paper that explains the social 
and historical context that influenced the 
particular development of Anansi in Caribbean 
folk tales. The author suggests possible ways of 
seeing some of the other characters in Anansi 
tales. 
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Salkey, Andrew. Anancy’s Score. London: Bogle 
LOuverture Publishing, 1973. 

Twenty original Anansi stories that bridge the 
historical gap between Africa and the Caribbean. 
Many of the narratives reflect features of 
Jamaican Creole. 


Films 

The Autobiography of Miss Jane Pittman. CBS, 
1974. 16 mm, colour, 110 min. Distributed by 
Marlin Motion Pictures. 

Based on The Autobiography of Miss Jane 
Pittman by Ernest J. Gaines (New York: Bantam, 
1971). The storyteller has passed through slavery 
and seen the struggles of the Black people in the 


United States in the 1960s. The film provides a 
social background for many American folk tales. 


Jamaica: Promise in Paradise. Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation/UNICEF, 1972. 16 mm, colour, 
28 min. 

This film about a young boy in Jamaica contains 
ascene of aJamaican grandmother giving a 
superb narration of a folk tale. The interaction 
between the narrator and the members of her 
young audience is well portrayed. Suitable for 
use with students. 


This unit will provide 
opportunities for stu- 
dents to: 


1. identify the major 
themes in Black poetry; 


2. demonstrate how 
certain themes have 
evolved in Black poetry 
from a particular so- 
cial reality; 


3. examine the social 
role of the Black poet; 


4. appreciate the wide 
range of linguistic re- 
sources used by Black 
poets to convey their 
ideas. 


UNIT 3: 
POETRY 


CONTENT 


— themes such as iden- 
tity, survival, protest, 
the Black woman, child- 
hood, nature, and preju- 
dice (See the accompa- 
nying lists for poems 
that deal with these 
themes.) 


~ the influence of geo- 
graphical location on 
the poets’ work 


— political and cultural 
movements and their 
effect on the poetry 


— the social role of the 
Black poet 


— poetry as amedium 
for propaganda 

— the linguistic re- 
sources of Black poets 


— revolutionary poetry 
and Black protest songs 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


— Students identify the major concerns of Black 
poets and give examples of each. They can 
support their statements by listing common 
vocabulary used in a number of poems 


(e.g., protest language). 


— Students review anthologies and select poems 
that deal with the Black identity. They discuss 
those aspects of the Black community or the 
Black person that are most often mentioned by 
the poets. 


~ Students compare poems written about other 
ethnic groups in Canada with those about 
Blacks and discuss the treatment of identity. 
The Spirit of Canada, by members of the 
Canadian Authors Association, is a useful 
resource for this activity. 


— Students compare the revolutionary poetry of 
modern Black poets with Black protest songs, 
such as those of the Rastafarian movement . Bob 
Marley and Jimmy Cliff records would work well 
in this activity. 

— Students examine Black poetry from a variety 
of geographic areas to determine differences in 
the use of imagery and symbolism. Bite In, 
Stages 1, 2, and 3, edited by Cecil Gray, is a good 
resource for this activity. 


— Students explore how poets have used dialects 
and varieties of English, as well as rhythmic 
patterns, to convey meaning. They may also set 
some poems to music. Bruce St John at Kairi 
House, by Bruce St. John, is a good resource for 
this activity. 


— Students prepare a poem for choral reading 
and dramatization. 


— Groups of students write poems dealing with 
some of the themes treated in the poetry, relating 
the themes to life in their own neighbourhoods 
and exploring uses of different varieties of 


language. 
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Identity Poems From Selected Publications* 


~ Brand, Dionne. “Afro West Indian Immigrant”. 
In Fore Day Morning Poems, p. 25. 


— Clarke, A.M. “Native Aliens”. In Bite In, Stage 3, 
edited by Cecil Gray, p. 7. 


— Dorsey, Leo M. “Rhapsody in Black”. In Stair 
Building - Poems, p. 29. 


— Du Bois, W.E.B. “The Song of the Smoke”. In 
The New Negro Renaissance, pp. 372-74. 


~ Hernton, Calvin C. “The Visitation”. In Black 
Fire: An Anthology of Afro-American Writing, 
edited by LeRoi Jones and Larry Neal, p. 213. 


~— Hughes, Langston. “Afro-American Fragment”. 
In Black Voices, edited by Abraham Chapman, 
p. 425. 


— Hughes, Langston. Extract from “The Crisis”. 
In The New Negro Renaissance, p. 358. 


— Kgostsile, K. William. “The Awakening”. In 
Black Fire: An Anthology of Afro-American 
Writing, edited by LeRoi Jones and Larry Neal, 
p- 226: 


— Roach, E.M. “For A.A. Cipriani”. In Bite In, 
Stage 3, edited by Cecil Gray, p. 5. 


— Scott, Dennis. “Epitaph”. In Bite In, Stage 1, 
edited by Cecil Gray, p. 72. 


—______.“Let Black Hands”. In Bite In, Stage 2, 
edited by Cecil Gray, p. 73. 


— Talbot, Lyle T. “Black and Canadian”. In Black 
Canadians: A Long Line of Fighters, by 
Headley Tulloch, p. 7. 


— Telemaque, Harold. “In Our Land”. In Bite In, 
Stage 3, edited by Cecil Gray, p. 59. 


=____._+) Adree™ In Bile ln Stage 3; edited by 
Cecil Gray, p. 3. 


— Wallace, Anne. “Black Comes in Many Shades”. 
In Canada in Us Now, p. 132. 


— “Where the Races Meet”. In Our Heritage, p. 1. 


*See details in resource list for poetry. 
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Nature Poems* 


~ Bontemps, Arna. “A Black Man Talks of 
Reaping”. In The New Negro Renaissance, 
pp. 310-11. 


— Campbell, Gwen. “The Washerwomen”. In Bite 
In, Stage 3, edited by Cecil Gray, p. 21. 


~ Carberry, H.D. “Nature”. In Bite In, Stage 1, 
edited by Cecil Gray, p. 66. 


~ Carew, Jan. “The Dyke”. In Bite In, Stage 1, 
edited by Cecil Gray, p. 80. 


~ Clark, John P. “Fulani Cattle”. In Bite In, Stage 
2, edited by Cecil Gray, p. 27. 


~ Da Costa, Paul. “Moonlight in the Caira Valley”. 
In Bite In, Stage 3, edited by Cecil Gray, p. 46. 


~ Forde, A.M. “Canes by the Roadside”. In Bite In, 
Stage 2, edited by Cecil Gray, p. 24. 


— Fortuné, Barnabas J. Ramon. “Hill-Houses”. In 
Bite In, Stage 2, edited by Cecil Gray, p. 28. 


~ Sa eee . Nomads”. In Bite In, Stage 2, edited by 
Cecil Gray, p. 30. 


— Hall, Agnes Maxwell. “Jamaica Market”. In The 
Magic of Black Poetry, edited by R. Abdul, p. 43. 


— LaFortune, Knolly S. “Reminiscences”. In Bite 
In, Stage 2, edited by Cecil Gray, p. 66. 


~ McKay, Claude. “After the Winter”. In The New 
Negro Renaissance, pp. 73-74. 


—______.“Flame Heart”. In Bite In, Stage 1, edited 
by Cecil Gray, p. 68. 


-______. “I Shall Return”. In Bite In, Stage 1, 
edited by Cecil Gray, p. 77. 


— Telemaque, Harold. “Freedom Free”. In Bite In, 
Stage 2, edited by Cecil Gray, p. 32. 


—______." Riches”. In Bite In, Stage 1, edited by 
Cecil Gray, p. 65. 


Poems of Struggle and Protest* 
— Hughes, Langston. “Mother to Son”. In The 


Magic of Black Poetry, edited by R. Abdul, p. 97. 


— McKay, Claude. “If We Must Die”. In The New 
Negro Renaissance, pp. 382-83. 


— Norman, Alma. “Revolt of Chief Tacky”. In Bite 
In, Stage 1, edited by Cecil Gray, p. 1. 


— Randall, Dudley. “Booker T: and W.E.B.”. In The 


Magic of Black Poetry, edited by R. Abdul, p. 84. 


~ Razafkeriefo, Andrea. “The Negro Church”. In 
The New Negro Renaissance, pp. 378-79. 


— Thomas, Richard. “The Worker”. In Black Fire: 
An Anthology of Afro-American Writing, edited 
by LeRoi Jones and Larry Neal, p. 193. 


— Wong, Orlando. “Beat the Drums”. In Echo, by 
Orlando Wong, p. 31. 


-_____ . “How Long”. In Echo, by Orlando Wong, 


p. 4. 


-_____.“Just the Thought”. In Echo, by Orlando 
Wong, p. 20. 


-______. “We Will Keep On”. In Echo, by Orlando 
Wong, p. 37. 


Poems of Survival* 


— Bennett, Louise. “Colonisation in Reverse”. In 
Bite In, Stage 1, edited by Cecil Gray, p. 75. 


- “The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters”. In 
The New Negro Renaissance, p. 419. 


— Gray, Cecil. “There Are Times”. In Bite In, 
Stage 2, edited by Cecil Gray, p. 70. 


— Johnson, Fenton. “These Are My People”. In 
The New Negro Renaissance, pp. 376-77. 


— Rive, Richard. “Where the Rainbow Ends”. In 
The Magic of Black Poetry, edited by R. Abdul, 
p. 107. 


*See details in resource list for poetry. 


Poems About the Black Woman* 


~ Cuney, Waring. “No Images”. In The New Negro 
Renaissance, pp. 358-59. 


— Fauset, Jessie. “Oriflamme”. In The New Negro 
Renaissance, p. 325. 


~ Gee, Lethonia. “By Glistening, Dancing Seas”. 
In Black Fire: An Anthology of Afro-American 
Writing, edited by LeRoi Jones and Larry Neal, 
p22 


~ Hill, Leslie P. “To a Nobly-gifted Singer”. In The 
New Negro Renaissance, p. 360. 


- Johnson, Georgia D. “Black Woman”. In The 
New Negro Renaissance, p. 25. 


~ Razafkeriefo, Andrea. “The Negro Woman”. In 
The New Negro Renaissance, pp. 363-64. 
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STUDENT RESOURCES 


Print 

Abdul, R., ed. The Magic of Black Poetry. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, 1972. 

Contains a thematic approach to Black poetry 


and covers many significant themes. Suitable for 
Grades 9 and 10. 


Bennett, Louise. Jamaica Labrish. Kingston, 
Jamaica: Sangster Bookstores, 1966. 

In this collection of Jamaican dialect poetry, 
brilliant use is made of satire. The poems offer 
much insight into society and are available on 
record. The book includes notes and an introduc- 


tion by Rex Nettleford. Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


Canadian Authors Association. The Spirit of 
Canada. Toronto: Jonathan James Books, 1977. 


Carter, E.M.; Digby, G.W.; and Murray, R.N. Our 
Heritage. History of the West Indian Peoples, 
Book 1. London: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1951. 


Dunbar, Paul Laurence. The Complete Poems of 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. New York: Dodd, Mead, 
LOG? 

A study of these poems provides a perspective on 
early Black poetry. The collection contains 
Dunbar’s dialect poetry and presents many 
scenes from the domestic life of Black Americans 
from the earliest years. Suitable for Grades 9 

and 10. 


Gray, Cecil, ed. Bite In, Stages 1, 2, and 3. 
London: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1972. 

These three books present a representative 
collection of poems from many geographical 
areas organized into subject categories. Suitable 
for Grades 7 to 10. 


Hughes, Langston. The Panther and the Lash. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1967. 

Contains some of Hughes's best poetry. A 
number of brief, memorable poems capture the 
Black American idiom. The subjects include the 
injustice of the social system to Blacks and many 
other important concerns. Suitable for Grades 7 
to 10. 


Morris, Mervyn. The Pond. Kingston, Jamaica: 
Beacon Books, 1973. 

A good collection of poems written with the West 
Indian experience in mind. Some poems suitable 
for Grades 9 and 10. 
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St. John, Bruce. Bruce St John at Kairi House. 
2nd ed. Port of Spain, Trinidad and Tobago: 
Kain) 1975. 

These poems are meant to be read aloud, 
sometimes by two or three voices, as many of 
them contain dialogue. They reflect the Barba- 
dian wit and tendency for debate, as well as the 
richness of Barbadian English. Most of these 
poems are available on a record made by the 
artist. Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


Talbot, Lyle. “Black and Canadian”. In Black 
Canadians: A Long Line of Fighters, by Headley 
Tulloch, p. 7. Toronto: NC Press, 1975. 

Written on the occasion of the National Black 
Awards Day dinner, 1974, the poem captures the 
various responses of Blacks as they face discrimi- 
nation in a predominantly white society. The 
major appeal is for unity among Blacks of several 
geographical locations. This unity is a prerequi- 
site for feeling pride in being a Black Canadian. 
Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Thomas, Odette. Rain Falling Sun Shining. 
London: Bogle LOuverture Publishing, 1975. 
Aseries of West Indian poems set to music for 
children. The poems are divided into games, 
dances, action songs, rounds, and songs with 
choruses. Suitable for Grades 7 and 8. 


Wilson, D.G., ed. New Ships. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1975. 

This anthology of West Indian poetry features 
such well-known poets as Derek Walcott, Edward 
K. Brathwaite, Claude McKay, Louise Bennett, 
and Frank Collymore. The poems are arranged 
according to grade-level suitability. Suitable for 
Grades 7 to 10. 


Wong, Orlando. Echo. Kingston, Jamaica: 
Sangster Bookstores, 1977. 

An excellent book that portrays the Jamaican 
experience in very graphic language. The poems 
express revolutionary sentiments and echo the 
voices of the oppressed. Suitable for Grades 9 
and 10. 


Records 


The Harder They Come (Jimmy Cliff). Island 
Records, ILPS-9202. 

This record features the music from the sound- 
track of the motion picture by the same name. 
The music, like the film, reflects the struggle of a 
young Jamaican from the rural area as he tries 
to succeed in the music world and in Kingston 
city life. The record provides insights into the 
struggle and culture of the urban poor in 
Jamaica. Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


Poemas. Palabra Del Esta America, Casa De Las 
Americas, Gy 3ra, El Vedado, La Habana, Cuba, 
LD-CA-L-12 (1976). 

Selections in English from Edward Brathwaite’s 


TEACHER RESOURCES 


Print 


Baugh, Edward. A Brief Account of West Indian 
Poetry, 1900-1970. Kingston, Jamaica: Savacou 
Publications, 1970. 

Provides examples of poetry from West Indian 
literature and discusses the social and literary 
influences on the poets. 


Carter, Martin. Poems of Resistance. George- 
town, St. Vincent: University of Georgetown, 
1964. 


Cartey, Wilfred. Black Images. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1970. 

This book pulls together poetry of the 1940s and 
1950s by Blacks from the West Indies, Latin 
America, the United States, and West Africa. It 
highlights the themes of suffering and revolt. 


Chapman, Abraham, ed. Black Voices. New York: 
New American Library, 1968. 

One of the best anthologies of Black writing, 
with an excellent sample of the work of the major 
writers. It includes a history of Black writing in 
the United States. 


Coulthard, G.E. Race and Colour in Caribbean 
Literature. London: Oxford University Press, 
1962. 

This book examines the treatment of some of the 
social and literary preoccupations of West Indian 
poets from the English-, French-, and Spanish- 
speaking islands and contains an important 
chapter on the depiction of women in West 
Indian literature. 


The Arrivants, read by the poet himself. The 
poems deal with the experience of the Black 
person in the New World and the poet’s own 
journey to and through Africa. Brathwaite has 
done a great deal to revive the African aspect of 
Black culture. Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Survival (Bob Marley and the Wailers). Island 
Records, ILPS-9542. 

These songs highlight the social conditions of 
the poor and of Blacks in particular. The reggae 
beat and the influences of Rastafarianism are 
evident in Marley's music. Suitable for Grades 7 
to 10. 


Davis, Arthur P., and Peflow, Michael. New Negro 
Renaissance: An Anthology. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1975. 

A collection of literature representative of Black 
creativity in the early twentieth century which 
identifies Black concerns of the 1960s and 
1970s. The collection is organized thematically 
and deals with subjects such as heritage, 
folklore, racism, and Black pride, illustrating the 
roots of contemporary Black consciousness. 


Figueroa, John. Caribbean Voices, vols. 1 and 2. 
London: Evans Brothers, 1970. 

An anthology of West Indian poetry that identi- 
fies many of the concerns of the people of the 
Caribbean. Volume 1 is suitable for use with 
younger students. Volume 2 can be used with 
older students. 


Hayden, Robert. Kaleidoscope. New York: Har- 
court Brace & World, 1967. 

An anthology of Black American poetry complete 
with useful biographical notes and introductory 
comments that trace the social and literary 
influences on the writing of Black poets since 
the eighteenth century. Some poems are suitable 
for Grades 9 and 10. 


Jones, LeRoi, and Neal, Larry, eds. Black Fire: An 
Anthology of Afro-American Writing. New York: 
William Morrow & Co., 1968. 

Provides a sample of militant Black poetry. Some 
poems are appropriate for Grades 9 and 10. 
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CONTENT 


This unit will provide — themes such as 
students with oppor- changing societies, im- 
tunities to: migrant experiences, 


1. increase their appre- 


OP ehUnolinetocinicst Oo ee es 


or of parts ofthe socie- - characterization 
Poober ay ecgDtnG — sources of humour 
works of Black 

dramatists; — varieties of English 


2. explore the ways in 
which dramatists have 
used dialects and varie- 
ties of standard Eng- 
lish to create 
characters; 


3. experiment with 
language and create 
skits. 


Rastafarianism, home 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


— Students assume the roles of their favourite 

characters and read small portions of a play in | 
order to deepen their understanding of the | 
characters. They can also interpret the charac- | 
ters through their reading. | 


~ Students study a play in which some charac- 

ters express themselves in dialect. They change 
these parts to standard English and assess the 
effect. 


— Students select a folk tale. They examine the 
characters in it and the values they portray. 
Groups of students then prepare a script in 
which the characters they examined are involved 
in an experience connected with the home, 
school or community (e.g., they create a modern 
Anansi tale). 


— Students invite a playwright to their commu- 
nity (e.g.,a member of Black Theatre Canada) 
and interview him or her about the process of 
writing a script. 
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STUDENT RESOURCES 


Print 

Caudeiron, Daniel. A Few Things About Us. 
Toronto: Black Theatre Canada, 1978. 

A Toronto-based play that provides the audience 


with some insights into common experiences of 
immigrants. Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


. More About Me. Toronto: Black Theatre 
Canada, 1977. 

A play reflecting aspects of the lives of Blacks 
recently arrived in Toronto. Suitable for Grades 9 
and 10. 


Harris, Amah. Anansi and His Mission to 
Happiness. Toronto: Black Theatre Canada, 
1978. 

A modern Anansi tale featuring Anansi as hero. 
This famous folk character causes good to 
conquer evil and enables the art of storytelling to 
continue. Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


_.Anansi’s Rescue in the Ant Kingdom. 
Toronto: Black Theatre Canada, 1978. 

The plot of this folk-drama speaks directly to the 
tensions and misunderstandings that some- 
times exist in Canada’s Black community. 
Artfully written, the play makes its point through 


lyrics set to lively West Indian music. Several 
modern touches make for appealing and enjoya- 
ble drama. Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


Labastide, Neville. Cousin Adriana Coming. Port 
of Spain, Trinidad and Tobago: Extra-Mural 
Department, University of the West Indies, 1967. 
This amusing one-act play set in rural Trinidad 
provides many insights into the social scene 
there. The activities in the play develop around 
the expected arrival of Cousin Adriana. A great 
deal of humour accompanies the preparation for 
this visit. Trinidadian dialect is used in this play. 
Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. Anumber of other 
plays also published by the Extra-Murai Depart- 
ment are Suitable for these grades. 


Soyinka, Wole. “The Lion and the Jewel”. In 
Collected Plays 2, by Wole Soyinka, pp. 1-58. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1974. 
Tradition versus modernity constitutes the heart 
of this play set in Africa. The humour is created 
through the responses of a young village girl who 
is wooed by a young, modern teacher and an old 
chief who is at home with traditional African life. 
Suitable for Grade 10. 


TEACHER RESOURCES 


Print 

Caudeiron, Daniel. A Few Things About Us. 
Toronto: Black Theatre Canada, 1978. Photocop- 
ied scripts of this play are available from Daniel 
Caudeiron, 111 Raglan Avenue, Suite 703, 
Toronto, Ontario M4C 2K7. 

A videotape of the performance of this play by 
Black Theatre Canada can be obtained from the 
above address. The videotape is in colour, ona 
3/4-inch tape, and can be rented for $25.00 or 
purchased for $50.00. The author is willing to 
conduct student workshops relating to the 
videotaped version of this play. 


. More About Me. Toronto: Black Theatre 
Canada, 1977. 

The information provided for the previous entry 
applies to this one as well. 


Harris, Amah. Anansi and His Mission to 
Happiness. 

Black Theatre Canada has successfully present- 
ed this play to numerous school audiences and 


is prepared to continue doing so on request. For 
information, contact the artistic director at the 
following address: 

Vera Cudjoe 

Black Theatre Canada 

109 Vaughan Road 

Toronto, Ontario 

M6C 2L9 


Harris, Amah. Anansi’s Rescue in the Ant 
Kingdom. The information provided for the 
previous entry applies to this one as well. 


Walcott, Derek. “O Babylon”. In The Joker of 
Seville and Babylon. New York: Farrar, Strauss 
& Giroux, 1978. 

Arecent play by one of the West Indies’ 
best-known poets. Walcott focuses on the con- 
text of a complex Jamaican society. Parts of the 
play may be read to students. 
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UNIT 5: 
NON-FICTION 


CONTENT 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


This unit will provide 
opportunities for stu- 
dents to: 


1. acquire an in-depth 
knowledge of the lives 
of well-known Blacks 
through a study of 
their autobiographies; 


2. distinguish fact from 
fiction in their reading 
of accounts of the Black 
experience. 
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— childhood experi- 
ences of different per- 
sonalities and their 
influence on the per- 
sonalities in their 
adult lives 


— important social and 
historic events and 
their relationship to 
individual experiences 


— differences and simi- 
larities in the experi- 
ences of Blacks in 
different historic peri- 
ods (e.g., Maroon war- 
riors, Angela Davis) 


— author’s intention 
(e.g.: Is it to persuade 
readers to adopt a par- 
ticular political 
viewpoint?) 


— consistency of details 
in accounts 


— plausibility of report- 
ed situations 


— the nature of the 
author’s bias 


Josiah Henson, his 
wife, and their four 
children escape to 

Canada. 


— Students may enact scenes from the lives of 
any of the personalities they have studied, 

e.g., the courtroom drama involving Angela Davis 
or ascene involving the Maroon warriors and the 
soldiers. 


— Students discuss newspaper articles witha 
view to determining the assumptions of their 
authors. Students can suggest alternative inter- 
pretations of the incidents referred to in the 
articles. 


— Members of the class prepare interviews based 
on certain statements in any of the autobiogra- 
phies and question an imaginary Josiah Hen- 
son, Booker T. Washington, or fugitive slave, for 
example. They should ask questions that help 
them to separate the facts from the author's 
opinion. References could be made to other 
interpretations of the same incident. 


— Students work in groups on a short biography 
of a Black personality whose life they have 
researched. 


STUDENT RESOURCES 


Print 

Drew, Benjamin. The Narratives of Fugitive 
Slaves. Boston: Jewett & Company, 1856; facsim- 
ile ed., Toronto: Coles Publishing, 1972. 

A valuable collection of narratives told in the 
words of former slaves who found homes in 
communities throughout Ontario. Their words 
capture the brutality of slavery, the courage of 
runaway Slaves, and the kindness of many who 
helped them along the way. In the introduction, 
the compiler of these narratives states his desire 
to give a balanced presentation of “the history 
and condition of the coloured Population of 
Upper Canada”. More than anything else, through 
a judicious selection of narratives, the institu- 
tion of slavery and movements for freedom 
assume a human dimension in this book. Most 
narratives are suitable for Grades 9 and 10; a few 
are appropriate for Grades 7 and 8. 


Dungy, Hilda. Planted by the Waters: A Geneal- 
ogy. Wallaceburg, Ont.: Standard Press, 1975. 

A Black Canadian traces the genealogy of her 
four grandparents. Some chapters offer interest- 
ing insights into the domestic life of early Black 
Canadians. The book illustrates ways of present- 
ing information on family history and includes 


many photographs. Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Henson, Josiah. An Autobiography of the Rever- 
end Josiah Henson. Reading, Mass.: Addison- 
Wesley Publishing, 1969. 

This book, introduced by Robin Winks, portrays 
slavery and its cruelty. The experiences of being 
sold from one master to another and then of 
escaping to freedom are but a few of the episodes 
in Henson’s autobiography. Of particular inter- 
est is Henson’s work among fugitive slaves and 
whites in Canada once he became a freeman. 
Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Mathurin, Lucille. The Rebel Woman in the 
British West Indies. Kingston, Jamaica: African 
Caribbean Publishing, 1975. 

Highlights the history of the female Maroons 
during the early history of Jamaica, portraying 
them as courageous warriors, especially in their 
dealings with the European soldiers. Suitable for 
Grades 7 to 10. 


Mills, Therese. Great West Indians. London: 
Longman Group, 1973. 

This little book contains brief biographies of 
Caribbean people who have excelled in their 
respective fields and have made significant 
contributions to the lives of working-class 
people through a variety of activities. The 
personalities include Cuffy, leader of the slave 
revolt in 1763; Sparrow, the world’s leading 
calypsonian; and Marcus Garvey, with his pride 
in many things African. Suitable for Grades 7 
and 8. 


Washington, Booker T: Up From Slavery. New 
York: Doubleday, 1977. 

This inspiring story portrays the author's life as 
a Slave and touches on his people’s experiences 
with the Ku Klux Klan in the early days of 
emancipation. It also offers an insight into 
Washington's struggle for education. The book 
ends with glowing accounts of Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s work as a renowned educator —- a man who 
was devoted to teaching his people. Suitable for 
Grades 9 and 10. 
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TEACHER RESOURCES 


Print 

Best, Carrie M. That Lonesome Road: The 
Autobiography of Carrie M. Best. New Glasgow, 
N.S.: Clarion Publishing, 1977. 

The author’s enthusiasm for life permeates the 
pages of her autobiography. In it we learn of 
struggles and achievements on the road to 
identity, as well as her sources of inspiration. 
The book contains excerpts from the newspaper 
column she wrote for many years and articles 
about her that establish her positive influence 
on many lives. Within this personal history, there 
is alocal history of the Black community in Nova 
Scotia. The book includes several photographs of 
Blacks who excelled in many areas of public life 
in Canada. 


“Blacks Should Act Like Canadians”. Contrast, 
December 1, 1977, p. 6. 

A letter to the editor that cites a number of cases 
involving “unacceptable behaviour” by Blacks 
that prevents Canadian society from accepting 
them. See also “Letter ‘Wreaks of Patronage’”. 


Chisholm, Shirley. Unbought and Unbossed. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1970. 

An autobiography of Shirley Chisholm, span- 
ning her childhood years in Barbados to her 
term as representative in the United States 
Congress. We are offered insights into the 
American political system and glimpses of the 
Black American experience. Throughout, Shirley 
Chisholm faces the challenge of being female 
and Black in political life. 


Davis, Angela. Angela Davis — An Autobiography. 
New York: Bantam Books, 1974. 

This autobiography includes scenes from the 
author's childhood in the southern United 
States and her work as a Black activist in the 
United States and is presented against the larger 
social backdrop of the turbulent sixties. It 
provides a valuable interpretation of the experi- 
ence of Blacks from a political point of view. The 
account is organized around both personal and 
national issues. Some portions may be read to 
students. 
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Hartgrove, W.B. “The Story of Josiah Henson”. 
Journal of Negro History 3 (January 1918), 
Ppeil2: 

This article deals with the life of Josiah Henson, 
a runaway slave who settled in Canada and made 
a valuable contribution to the Black community 
here. The article refutes the widely held view that 
Josiah Henson was the protagonist in Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin. 


Jackson, George. Soledad Brother: The Prison 
Letters of George Jackson. New York: Bantam 
Books, 1970. 

Most of these letters would not be suitable for 
student use; however, a few well-chosen excerpts 
might be read to students to illustrate this young 
man’s struggle in human terms. 


“Letter ‘Wreaks of Patronage’”. Contrast, Decem- 
ben2 25197 7.0pa6: 

Response to the Contrast letter of December 1, 
1977, cited above. An attempt is made to dispel 
some of the generalizations made about Blacks 
in the first letter. 


Pease, William H., and Pease, Jane H. “Uncle Tom 
and Clayton: Fact, Fiction and Mystery”. Ontario 
History 50 (Spring 1958), pp. 1-73. 

This article discusses the protagonists of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s two books, Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
and Young Edward Clayton. In addition, it 
compares the lives and characters of Josiah 
Henson and his supposed counterpart, Uncle 
Tom. 


This unit will provide 
opportunities for stu- 
dents to: 


1. examine the por- 
trayal of Blacks in tel- 
evision dramas and 
films; 


2. develop an aware- 
ness of the influence of 
television on their per- 
ception of racial and 
ethnic groups. 


UNIT 6: 
FILM AND TELEVISION 


CONTENT 


— characterization: 
stereotypes (racial, sex- 
ual, social class); fully 
developed characters 


— the roles played by 
Blacks: the variety of 
the roles and their 
significance in the 
drama 


— the physical features 
of the Black charac- 
ters: appearance “ac- 
ceptable” to white 
society; extremely hand- 
some; extremely 
unattractive 


— speech: realistic; flat- 
tering; exaggerated; a 
source of comedy; re- 
flections of idiocy 


-filming techniques: 
custom stills; documen- 
tary footage; music, 
sound effects, and 
graphics 


From the NFB film 
Fields of Endless Day 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


— Students view a prime-time situation comedy 
or feature film in which Blacks are the main 
characters. They discuss the characters they 
admire or dislike and explore their reasons for 
their responses. 


- Attention might be given to the image of Black 
and white women in various television comedies. 


— Students examine videotaped commercials to 
see what products and jobs appear to be 
associated with Blacks, according to the 
commercials. 


— Students respond to commercials featuring 
Blacks and other racial minorities, expressing 
their feelings as members of minority groups or 
as members of the mainstream society. 


— In small groups, students select a story-line 
and write a script, including dialogue, fora 
ten-minute program. Through the drama, they 
try to reflect Canada’s multicultural society ina 
positive light. 


— Students view a TV program without listening 
to the soundtrack, then listen to the soundtrack 
and assign possible speeches to characters. They 
should explain the relationship between the 
racial origin and dress of the characters and the 
lines that they have assigned to each. 


— Students view the film Fields of Endless Day 
and analyse the film techniques utilized to 
enhance the production. They can consider the 
following questions: How are historical facts 
handled? How does the film appeal to the 
emotions? 


~ Arrangements can be made for students to tour 
a television station, film-production house, or 
recording studio. They can then write a report on 
their tour, placing emphasis on the personnel 
and the equipment they encountered. 


— The class may view the film Another Kind of 
Music and discuss the portrayal of members of 
Toronto’s Black population. 
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STUDENT RESOURCES 


Television Shows 


Since television shows change constantly, no 
listings are provided here. Some older shows 
continue to be shown as reruns; it might prove 
interesting to compare the portrayal of Blacks in 
such shows as “Good Times”, “What's Happening”, 
“The Jeffersons”, and “Sanford and Son” with 
more current programs. Comparisons can also 
be made between the portrayal of Blacks in 
shows in which most of the characters are white 
and the portrayal of Blacks in mainly Black 
shows such as those mentioned above. 


Films 
Another Kind of Music. International Tele-Film 
Enterprises, 1978. 16 mm, colour, 20 min. 


Two teenage boys are drawn together in friend- 
ship through reggae music. The problems of the 


‘TEACHER RESOURCES 


acceptance of a white boy in a Black group and 
vice versa are examined. The movie also illus- 
trates how immigrants of Caribbean origin have 
contributed to the artistic life of Canada with 
their music. The film contains excellent scenes 
from Caribana. Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


Fields of Endless Day. National Film Board/On- 
tario Educational Communications Authority, 
BPN 147801. Colour, 60 min. Expiry date: 
October 17, 1993: 

This film traces the history of Canada’s Black 
community from its inception in the early 
seventeenth century to the West Indian immigra- 
tion in the mid-twentieth century. It is highly 
recommended, as it gives a general overview of 
the Black experience in Canada. The views of 
native-born Black Canadians are strongly ex- 
pressed in this film. 


Print 

Gilmore, Al-Tony. “Ain’t Dat Somethin’!”. Week- 
end Magazine, August 25, 1979, pp. 8-9. 

The author discusses America’s fascination with 
the “Amos ’n’ Andy Show”, which had a fifty-year 
life on radio and TV. Gilmore explains that, ata 
time when Black consciousness was developing, 
the racial stereotyping in “Amos ‘n’ Andy” 
allowed white Americans to see Blacks as 
harmless. The article includes comments on the 
effect of the portrayals in “Amos ‘n’ Andy” on 
Black children. Gilmore’s final observation 


relates to the powerful influence of this TV series. 


Leab, Daniel J. From Sambo to Superspade. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1976. 

This book documents the roles of Blacks in the 
movies from the earliest days of the American 
film industry. It comments on the public 
attitude to Blacks as portrayed in film over 
several decades. Illustrations of burnt-cork 
masks worn by Blacks and scenes from recent 
“Blaxploitation” movies are included to support 
the author’s main thesis that the portrayal of 
Blacks in films has not been balanced and has 
generally been of a derogatory nature. 
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Mackea, Donald. Television Production: An 
Introduction. Toronto: Methuen Publications, 
LOM: 

The care of audio-visual equipment is one of the 
subjects in this handbook. It also gives clear 
instructions on the production and direction of 
TV programs. The book is quite detailed on some 
topics. 


Morrow, L. “Blacks on TV: A Disturbing Image”. 
Time, March 27, 1978, pp. 101-2. 


UNIT 7: 
THE THEMATIC APPROACH: 
IDENTITY, CHILDHOOD, THE BLACK 


WOMAN, AND RACIAL PREJUDICE 


OBJECTIVES 


This unit will provide 
opportunities for stu- 
dents to: 


1. consider aspects of 
Black identity as ex- 
pressed by a number 
of Black writers; 


2. increase their 
awareness about the 
lives of children in dif- 
ferent parts of the Black 
world; 


CONTENT 


— components of iden- 
tity: physical appear- 
ance; image of self 
created through social 
interaction; spiritual 
or psychological self 


— race (skin colour) 
— social class 


— geographical and his- 
torical influences 


— self-perception and 
the perception of others 


— conflict created by 
loyalty to homeland 
and to adopted country 


— language as identity 


— childhood in Cana- 
dian society including 
the differences between 
the experiences of chil- 
dren of working-class 
and of middle-class 
parents and between 
the experiences of chil- 
dren of various cul- 
tural backgrounds 


— major events in the 
lives of children 


— the relationship be- 
tween family income 
and childhood 


— the relationship be- 
tween family structure 
and childhood 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


~ Students read poems or stories featuring the 
Black experience amd make a collage of words 
that seem to answer the questions “Who am I?” 
or “Who are we?” 


— Students write poems about their own identity 
by focusing on the groups to which they belong 
(e.g., race, class, community, family). 


— Students examine the treatment of identity by 
writers from other cultural and racial groups. 
The Spirit of Canada by the Canadian Authors 
Association is a good resource for this activity. 


— Students explore the language contained ina 
few of the poems in Bite In, Stage 1 and find out 
something about the identity of the poets from 
their use of language (e.g., does their choice of 
similes reflect the physical landscape of their 
countries?). 


~— Students read poems or stories and identify 
activities common to childhood. They can make 
their own anthologies of writings about child- 
hood. Many of the resources listed in other 
sections of this unit would be useful in this 
activity. 

— Students debate whether or not the experi- 
ences of childhood are influenced by a person’s 
race, family background, or country of origin. 


~ Students write a story or poem about a child 
growing up ina society in which he or she isa 
recent immigrant or member of a minority 


group. 


— Students develop a comic strip that reflects a 
situation portrayed in one of the books about 
childhood in the Black world. They should pay 
attention to the country in which the work is set 
and use language appropriate to the situation. 
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OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


— society's attitude to 
children in different 
parts of the Black world 


— childhood and school 
days 


— childhood and work 


3. a) examine the ma- 
jor themes in the writ- 
ings of Black women; 
b) examine how Black 
women are portrayed 
in literature; 


4. analyse the effects 
of prejudice on peo- 
ple’s lives through the 


study of novels, poems, 
films, and other media. 
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— themes: nature, the 
struggle for survival, 
social injustice, and 
the family 


— the treatment of 
male and female 
characters 


— the point of view in 
the narrative 


— language: sources of 
imagery 

— the domestic scene 
— women’s work 

— survival situations 


— racial stereotyping in 
the presentation of 
Black women: in terms 
of occupation, as matri- 
archal figure, as sexual 
symbol 


— self-image of differ- 
ent Black women, in- 
cluding those working 
in factories, those in 
professions, Black 
women born in Can- 
ada, and Black women 
recently arrived in 
Canada 


— how prejudice is 
learned 


— forms of racism 


— the victims’ response 
to racism 


— the self-image of the 
victims of racism 


(See also pp. 55-62.) 


~ Students compare poems or stories in which 
the authors seem to have entered the minds of 
the children about whom they are writing with 
those in which the children think and speak ina 
very adult way. How would they rewrite some 
parts of books in which the children seem to be 
speaking as grown-ups (e.g., Tanya in Canada)? 


~ Students might compare poems written by 
women and identify common themes. They can 
try to determine whether there is anything 
unique in the writing of Black women. 


~ The male students in the class might try to give 
a “male” interpretation of a particular incident. 
The class can then discuss whether there is 
such a thing as a “male” or “female” view in 
writing. They might determine this by reading 
the unsigned poems of both male and female 
students in the class. 


— After interviewing a variety of Black women in 
the community, students examine the relation- 
ship between the portrayals of Black women in 
literature and the findings from their interviews. 
The student interviews can be facilitated by 
inviting Black women to act as speakers or 
resource people in the classroom. An alternative 
would be to consider the statements made by 
Black women in the film Some Black Women. 


~ Students make their own anthologies of poems 
that feature women as central figures. They 
might think about whether there is uniformity 
in the portrayal of Black women regardless of 
their class, background, or country of origin. 
They can compare, for example, Black peasant 
women with peasant women from another 
cultural group. 


— Each student can think about an important 
woman in his or her life and write a poem or letter 
to Her 


~ Students read one of the suggested books that 
show how people are treated unfairly because of 
their race or some other characteristic. They 
then discuss how they would respond to such 
unfair treatment. 


— Students do a research project on a topic 
related to countering prejudice. They use litera- 
ture as a base and consider relevant historical 
and modern recorded material (e.g., historical 
records, newspapers, books, early parliamentary 
proceedings). 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES on 


— Students imagine the following: A group of 
students arrives in a foreign country where the 
people speak a different dialect of English and 
are of a different racial origin. Students then 
role-play a variety of situations based on this 
setting (e.g., two persons in a store, a person at 
the emergency department of a hospital). 


— Students choose an incident in one of the 
novels or poems in which a character behaves in 
a prejudiced manner. They write a dialogue 
between that character and themselves in which 
they explore the causes and effects of the 
behaviour. They can then rewrite the extract to 
show a positive experience. 


STUDENT RESOURCES 


1. Identity 


Canadian Authors Association. The Spirit of 
Canada. Toronto: Jonathan James Books, 1977. 


Gray, Cecil. Bite In, Stages 1, 2, and 3. London: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1972. 

These three books present a representative 
collection of poems from many geographical 
areas organized into subject categories. These 
collections, along with any of the titles listed in 
other sections of this unit, will illuminate the 
question of Black identity. Suitable for Grades 
7 to 10. 


Talbot, Lyle T. “Black and Canadian”. In Black 
Canadians: A Long Line of Fighters, edited by 
Headley Tulloch, p. viii. Toronto: NC Press, 1975. 
One of the few poems that address the dilemma 
faced by Blacks in Canada who have originated 
from different countries. The poet urges Blacks 
to cast aside geographical differences and reach 
for an identity that is both Black and Canadian. 


Wallace, Ann. “Black Comes in Many Shades”. In 
Canada in Us Now, edited by Harold Head, 

p. 132. Toronto: NC Press, 1976. 

This short poem deals with the difficult experi- 
ence of being Black, irrespective of the shade of 
Black. The main note is one of triumph, however. 
Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


2. Childhood 


Achebe, Chinua. Things Fall Apart. London: 
Heinemann, 1971. 

This novel depicts life in an African society 
before the arrival of the European missionaries 
and reveals how the internal weaknesses in the 
traditional society and the European presence 
cause the society to fall apart. Suitable for 
Grades 7 to 10. 


Allen, Cynthia. Tanya in Canada. Port of Spain, 
Trinidad and Tobago: Imprint Caribbean, 1978. 
This book was written for ten-to-fifteen-year-olds 
in Trinidad to help them to understand them- 
selves and their environment. The story is of a 
thirteen-year-old Trinidadian and her visit to 
Montreal. The author’s views on social life in 
Trinidad tend at times to overshadow the 
perspective of a thirteen-year-old because of the 
“adult” language in which the views are ex- 
pressed. However, the book does allow us some 
insight into the lifestyle and aspirations ofa 
middle-class Trinidadian girl today. Suitable for 
Grades 7 to 10. 


Boyd, Georgia, and Tremaine, Carol. Anne-Marie 
Weems: Fugitive Girl of 15. Toronto: Identity, n.d. 
Captures the fugitive experience in comic-book 
form. Traces the escape to Canada via the 
Underground Railroad to a community of runa- 
way slaves in Buxton, Ontario. This account of 
bravery is illustrated and easy to read. Suitable 
for Grades 7 and 8. 


David, Jay, and Greene, Catherine. Black Roots. 
Evanston, Ill.: McDougal, Littell, 1976. 

Twenty Black Americans tell the stories of their 
youth. Many glimpses of childhood are provided 
here. Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Endicott, F, and Thomas, B. The City Kids Book. 
Toronto: Ontario Institute for Studies in Educa- 
tion, 1979. 

Stories and poems about and by children from 
various ethnic groups, many from working-class 
families. The selections treat such themes as 
work and working people. This is one of the few 
books to give an analysis of city life for many 
working-class children. The items are accompa- 
nied by questions for discussion and suggested 
activities. A teacher's guide is also available. 
Suitable for Grades 7 and 8. 


Laye, Camara. The African Child. Translated by 
James Kirkup. London: William Collins Sons, 
Fontana Books, 1964. 

Recollections of an almost idyllic childhood in 
Guinea, French West Africa. In the story the 
author is a young man in Paris reflecting on 
these childhood experiences when faced by 
loneliness and isolation in the big city. Suitable 
for Grade 10. 


Palmer, Everard. My Father Sun-Sun 

Johnson. London: André Deutsch, 1974. 

The story of a tender relationship between father 
and son, set in Jamaica. We see Rami and his 
father, Sun-Sun, start life again after Sun-Sun 
has lost almost everything but his son’s loyalty. 
This story provides an important insight into 
the role of the man in this West Indian family 
situation. Also available on videotape from OECA. 
Suitable for Grades 7 and 8. 


Thomas, Odette. Rain Falling Sun Shining. 
London: Bogle LOuverture Publishing, 1975. 
Aseries of West Indian poems set to music for 
children. The poems are divided into games, 
dances, action songs, rounds, and songs with 
choruses. Suitable for Grades 7 and 8. 


3. The Black Woman 


Best, Carrie M. That Lonesome Road: The 
Autobiography of Carrie M. Best. New Glasgow, 
N.S.: Clarion Publishing, 1977. 

The author’s enthusiasm for life permeates the 
pages of her autobiography. In it, we learn of 
struggles and achievements on the road to 
identity, as well as her sources of inspiration. 
The book contains excerpts from the newspaper 
column she wrote for many years and articles 
about her that establish her positive influence 
on many lives. Within this personal history there 
is a local history of the Black community in Nova 
Scotia. The book includes several photographs of 
Blacks who excelled in many areas of public life 
in Canada. 


Braithwaite, Rella, ed. The Black Woman in 
Canada (1975). Available from the Third World 
Book Store, 942 Bathurst Street, Toronto, Ontario 
M5dR 3G5. 

Pages xix—xxvii feature poems by Liz Cromwell 
and Edna St. Rose. Some poems celebrate the 
beauty and bravery of Black women past and 
present. Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 
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Hodge, Merle. Crick-Crack Monkey. London: 
André Deutsch, 1970. 

The story of a young girl from rural Trinidad who 
goes to live with her aunt in the city. There she 
experiences the impact of class and race on her 
own life. Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Some Black Women. Development Education 
Centre, 1976. 16 mm, b/w, 22 min. 

A short history of Black women in Ontario told 
through the experiences of several Black women 
in the Toronto area. 


4, Racial Prejudice 


Armstrong, William. Sounder. New York: Harper 
& Row, 1969. 

A heart-warming story of a dog and a young boy 
who is the son of a Black sharecropper in the 
southern United States. The poverty and injus- 
tice under which the sharecropper must live 
every day lead him to steal, and he ends up being 
the victim of the situation. Through all of this we 
see a boy growing up and trying to be aman in 
these difficult circumstances. Many moments of 
warmth and real humanity are portrayed in this 
story, which is also available as a film. Suitable 
for Grades 7 to 10. 


Black History: Lost, Stolen or Strayed. CBS 
News, 1969. 16 mm, colour, 54 min. Distributed 
by Holt, Rinehart and Winston of Canada. 

This review of the Black contribution to the 
development of the United States points out that 
this contribution has been ignored because of 
racism. Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Campbell, Maria. Halfbreed. Toronto: McClel- 
land and Stewart, 1973. 

Maria Campbell is a Métis whose story portrays 
the racism of Canadian society towards Native 
peoples. Maria and her brothers and sisters 
experience this at school, on their trips into 
town, and in many other areas of their life. In 
trying to escape this racism, Maria almost ruins 
her life. She finally gains direction again by 
working with groups of people committed to 
stopping racism and social injustice in Cana- 
dian society. Suitable for Grade 10. 


Huntley, Accabre. At School Today. London: 
Bogle LOuverture Publishing, 1977. 

A collection of poems by a ten-year-old Black girl 
living in London, England. Suitable for 
Grades 7 and 8. 


Soyinka, Wole. “Telephone Conversation”. In 
3000 Years of Black Poetry, edited by Alan 
Lomax and Raoul Abdul, p. 170. Greenwich, 
Conn.: Fawcett Publications, 1970. 

This poem takes the form of a telephone 
conversation in which a Black immigrant tries 
to rent a flat in London. On hearing that he is 
African, the landlady asks him many questions 
about colour and through it all reveals her 
prejudices. Suitable for Grade 10. 


Wright, Richard. Black Boy. New York: Harper & 
Row, 1945. 

A movingly told story of a Black boy growing up 
in the Jim Crow south. In this autobiography, we 
see how intelligence, determination, and a sense 
of self-worth enabled Wright to cope with a 
system of racial and economic oppression and a 
childhood marked by material deprivation and 
difficult, unhappy relationships with family. A 
spirit of determination runs through this story 
of a painful childhood. Suitable for Grade 10. 


TEACHER RESOURCES 


1. Identity 


Case, Frederick T: “Myths and Realities in the 
Black Cultures of Canada and the West Indies”. 
Black Students in Urban Canada, special issue 
of TE.S.L. Talk V11 (January 1976), pp. 157-72. 
A lengthy article, but one that is well worth 
reading, since it deals with the relationship 
among West Indians of different cultural and 
racial backgrounds in the West Indies and also 
with the divisions among Blacks of various 
geographical origins here in Canada. The author 
mentions some forces within the Black commu- 
nity in Canada that are attempting to address 
themselves to these divisions. This thought- 
provoking piece of writing contains several 
debatable points, but provides a useful, histori- 
cal overview of slavery and colonization in the 
West Indies and their social aftermath. It makes 
brief references to slavery in Canada as well. All 
of the points discussed are significant for an 
understanding of the nature of Black identity. 


Clarke, Austin. When He Was Young and Free 
and Used to Wear Silks. Toronto: House of 
Anansi Press, 1971. 

Acollection of satirical short stories about West 
Indians living in Toronto. The attachment to the 
Caribbean is still strongly felt by the characters 
in the stories. Some stories can be used with 
students in Grades 9 and 10. 


2. Childhood 


Boyd, Georgia, and Tremaine, Carol. Anne-Marie 
Weems: Fugitive Girl of 15. Toronto: Identity, n.d. 
Useful background notes and suggested activi- 
ties are included. 


Clarke, Edith. My Mother Who Fathered Me. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, 1957. 

A study of the family in three selected communi- 
ties in Jamaica. 


Ramchand, Kenneth. “Novels of Childhood”. In 
The West Indian Novel and Its Background. 
London: Faber & Faber, 1970. 

Includes a useful chapter on the theme of 
childhood in the West Indian novel and gives a 
framework in which to study other novels on 
childhood. 


3. The Black Woman 


Angelou, Maya. I Know Why the Caged Bird 
Sings. New York: Bantam Books, 1970. 

An autobiography, rendered in truly poetic 
language, which conveys in a deeply human way 
the author's painful childhood in the southern 
United States and some of the struggles of her 
adolescent years. It includes many touches of 
human bravery and dignity. 
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Coulthard, G.R. Race and Colour in Caribbean 
Literature. London: Oxford University Press, 
1962. 

This book examines the treatment of some of the 
social and literary preoccupations of West Indian 
poets from the English-, French-, and Spanish- 
speaking islands and contains an important 
chapter on the depiction of women in West 
Indian literature. 


Dean, Daryl. “Wot De Hell A Go Do”. In Canada 
in Us Now, edited by Harold Head, pp. 72-75. 
Toronto: NC Press, 1976. 

Ashort story written in Trinidadian dialect. It is 
entertaining and reveals the alienation and 
loneliness of many Black immigrant women 
working as domestics. 


Hodge, Merle. “The Shadow of the Whip”. In Is 
Massa Day Dead?, edited by Orde Coombs, 

pp. 111-18. New York: Doubleday, Anchor Press, 
1974. 

A brief article on the male/female relationship 
and its effect on child-rearing practices in the 
Caribbean today. 


Mordecai, Pamela, and Morris, Mervyn, eds. 
Jamaica Women: An Anthology of Poems. 
Kingston, Jamaica: Heinemann Educational 
Books, Caribbean, 1980. 

All of these poems were written by women. These 
pieces, some of them very private, capture the 
physical and social landscape against which 
many of these women live their lives. The 
anthology contains many finely crafted pieces 
reflecting the varieties of Jamaican language. 
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4, Racial Prejudice 


McDiarmid, G., and Pratt, D. Teaching Prejudice: 
A Content Analysis of Social Studies Textbooks 
Authorized for Use in Ontario. Curriculum 
Series 12. Toronto: Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education, 1971. 

These findings resulted from an analysis of some 
textbooks used in Ontario in 1968. The research- 
ers concentrated on the treatment of twelve 
issues in Canadian texts. Some of the issues 
included concepts of race and legislation against 
discrimination in Canada. It is a significant 
commentary on the texts used in Ontario at 

that time. 


“Smithers Once Afraid Now Vows He Will Fight”, 
Globe and Mail, Wednesday, June 5, 1974, 

pp. 10-11: 

This article relates to an incident in which a 
young white hockey player died ina fight with a 
Black player. The fight appeared to have been 
triggered after racial slurs were hurled at the 
Black player. The article reflects the feelings of 
Smithers, the Black player, and the feelings of 
his parents. There are also illustrations of the 
community response to the situation. Suitable 
for discussion with students in Grades 9 and 10. 


FAMILY STUDIES 
(Grades 7 to 10) 


RATIONALE | 


This section consists of three units: “The 
Black Family”, “The Black Woman”, and 
“Food and Cultural Retention — Black 
Communities”. 

The family has always been an important 
source of support in Black communities, 
and the extended family continues to bea 
significant factor in Black society. Unit 1 
explores relationships within Black families 
and identifies ways in which the family 
culture is retained in Black lifestyles. This 
fulfils the aim of student appreciation of 
“the family as an environment that hasa 
profound effect upon its members”, which is 
outlined on page 1 of the Ministry guideline 
entitled Family Studies, Intermediate Divi- 
sion, 1973. 

The role of the Black woman as a source of 
strength has not been given serious atten- 
tion in school texts, although a great deal of 
Black literature has addressed itself to 


aspects of this theme. (See “English: The 
Black Experience Through Language’”.) 
Unit 2 satisfies this need. 

Many traditional Black foods remain basic 
to the diet of Blacks in Africa and in the New 
World. Unit 3 encourages teachers to have 
their students trace certain basic foods and 
discover how their preparation has varied in 
different locations. For example, dishes 
made from the African yam are today known 
as “foo foo”, “ebe”, “futuras de name”, or 
“yam flambée”, depending on the geographi- 
cal area in which each is prepared. The basic 
food item reflects common traditions, while 
the differences in name and style of prepara- 
tion indicate the linguistic and cultural 
patterns of Black communities. This unit 
may be integrated into Section IV: Food and 
Nutrition, outlined on page 4 of the guide- 
line Family Studies, Intermediate Division, 
1973. 
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This unit will provide 
opportunities for stu- 
dents to: 


1. become acquainted 
with the historic roots 
of the Black family and 
to understand its sig- 
nificance in precolonial 
Africa; 


UNIT 1: 
THE BLACK FAMILY 


CONTENT 


~ chronology of African 
origins in prehistoric 
Africa, including the 
following: 

a) 1324 — Mali, the 
greatest empire in the 
world 

b) 1440 - Zimbabwe 
controlled the gold trade 
c) 1500 - Timbuktu, 

a major centre of 
scholarship 

d) 1500 — Portuguese 
arrived on the east 
coast of Africa 


— the role of the family 
in the following: artis- 
tic and cultural life, 
economic life, education 


2. study the impact of 
slavery on the Black 
family in the New World; 
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~ the disruption of 
family life 


— the loss of personal 
and group identity 


— the leadership role of 
women 


— European contact 


From the NFB film 
Fields of Endless Day 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


— Students study an early map of Africa and 
identify areas of the world that received Africans 
as slaves. They examine the process by which 
African people came to be transferred from their 
home countries. 


~ Students write short stories to explain the kind 
of family dislocation that may have resulted from 
this movement of people. 


— Students research and report on features of 
artistic and cultural life in selected areas of 
Africa. 


— Students identify the role of family members in 
everyday life in a region of Africa, placing special 
emphasis on the role of women in agriculture 
and of men in passing on knowledge of the 
society's heritage and tradition. 


~Students review some of the results of European 
contact on the lives of both Africans and Europeans. 


— Students view the film Roots, Part 1, or read 
extracts from the book, and discuss the effects of 
the uprooting experience on the young boy. 


at 


CONTENT 


Harriet 
Tubman 


3. explore their own 
family roots; 


4. examine the family 
patterns and child- 
rearing practices of 
the Black community 
and the values inher- 
ent in those patterns. 


— family history: in the 
local community, in 
Canada, and in the 
ancestral country 


— student family trees 


— family photograph 
album 


— the extended family 
pattern 


— male-female 
relationships 


— parental attitudes 
towards discipline and 
affection 


— African value sys- 
tems: unity, self- 
determination, respon- 
sibility, co-operative 
economics, and 
creativity 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


~ Students discuss the effects of slavery on the 
Black family and individual. 


~ Students view Roots, Part 1, for evidence of the 
disruption of family life in Africa and the New 
World. 


— Students do research on Black settlements in 
Ontario and other parts of Canada using the 
National Film Board film Fields of Endless Day 
as a Starter. 


~ In groups, students demonstrate the leader- 
ship role of Black women such as Harriet 
Tubman by creating a play, mural, or some other 
product. 


— Students interview their oldest relative in their 
local community. 


— Students record all of the interesting anecdotes 
of their family that they can find. 


— Students prepare and make a family tree. 


— Students collect and mount photographs to 
make a family album. 


— Students review a family history written bya 
member of any other ethnic community and 
compare their findings with the family record 
contained in the Black Canadian Family Tree, 
reproduced on pages 96-97. 


— Students examine the various types of family 
arrangements in the Black community and in 
other communities. 


— Students compare Black parents’ attitudes to 
their children in the novels they have read with 
the attitudes of their own parents. 


— Students look for stories about grandparents 
and discuss the roles they play in the Black 
family. 


— Students write a poem about a grandparent or 
collect poems about grandparents. They then 
review poems about grandparents from Black 
communities. 


— Students develop short stories about one of the 
people in the family trees below. 


— Students view the National Film Board film 
Three Grandmothers to compare the role of 
grandmothers in Brazil and Nigeria. 
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STUDENT RESOURCES 


Print 


Achebe, Chinua. Things Fall Apart. London: 
Heinemann, 1971. 

Offers insight into the lifestyle of communities 
in parts of what is now known as Nigeria before 
European contact. 


Aremafuna, Ugo. “My Visit to Nigeria’. In Wasted 
Women, Friends & Lovers, pp. 42-48. Brixton, 
England: Black Ink Collective, 1978. 

A fifteen-year-old visits her father’s homeland, 
Nigeria, and makes keen observations on the 
community and family life there. Suitable for 
Grades 7 to 10. 


Baccus, Joan, et al. Ancient African Kingdoms, 
vol. 15. Edited by Bertram Fitzgerald. New York: 
Guild Books, 1972. 

Presents in comic-book form the story of the 


empire of Mali and other early African kingdoms. 


Suitable for younger readers. 


David, J., and Greene, C., eds. Black Roots. 
Evanston, Ill.: McDougal Littell, 1976. 

Twenty Black Americans tell the stories of their 
youth. Many glimpses of the Black family are 
provided here. Suitable for advanced readers. 


Dungy, Hilda. Planted by the Waters. Wallace- 
burg, Ont.: Standard Press, 1976. 


Family photographs. Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Lamming, George. In the Castle of My Skin. New 
York: Collier Books, 1970. 

A beautiful depiction of a child-parent relation- 
ship in the Caribbean. 


McGovern, Ann. Runaway Slaves: The Story of 
Harriet Tubman. New York: Four Winds Press, 
1970. 

A simple narrative of the undaunted Black 
heroine who led numerous slaves to freedom. 
Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


Niane, D.R. Soundiata. Paris: Présence Africaine, 
1960. 

This epic of a great African kingdom is available 
in French. 


Palmer, Everard. My Father Sun-Sun Johnson. 
London: André Deutsch, 1975. 

Set in rural Jamaica, this sensitive portrayal of a 
father-son relationship shows the man as 
provider and hero. Suitable for Grades 7 and 8. 
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Parks, Gordon. The Cycle of Despair. Reprint 
No. 50. New York: Life Educational Reprint 
Program, 1968. 

Very graphic descriptions of the unending 
struggle of Black American families to break the 
cycle of poverty, which the author argues results 
from racism. Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


Selvon, Samuel. A Brighter Sun. London: Long- 
man Caribbean, 1971. 

This story is set in Trinidad in the 1940s and 
reveals some Trinidadian child-rearing practices. 


Sheffe, Norman. Many Cultures, Many Herit- 
ages. Toronto: McGraw Hill Ryerson, 1975. 

“The Blacks”, on pages 3-16, is asummary of the 
experience of some of Canada’s first Blacks and 
the development of Black settlements. Suitable 
for Grades 9 and 10. 


Thorvaldson, Patricia, ed. Identity: The Black 
Experience in Canada. Toronto: Ontario Educa- 
tional Communications Authority and Gage 
Publishing, 1979. 

The article on pages 3-36 offers some insight 
into the conditions of slavery in Canada and into 
the lot of many slaves who fled to freedom in 
Canada. The article on pages 118-21 focuses on 
the media in the Black community and com- 
ments briefly and with insight on the current 
situation between Black parents and children in 
some Canadian communities. Suitable for 
Grades 9 and 10. 


Tulloch, Headley. Black Canadians: A Long Line 
of Fighters. Toronto: NC Press, 1975. 
See especially pages 27-70. 


Vlahos, Olivia. African Beginning. New York: 
Viking Press, 1967. 

Traces the history of the continent up to the 
present day. 


Videotapes 


Be a Good Boy Now. Ontario Educational 
Communications Authority, BPN 147804. Col- 
our, 27 min. Unlimited. 

This film about a young Jamaican shows his last 
weeks in the country of his birth before he moves 
to Canada. 


Fields of Endless Day. Ontario Educational 
Communications Authority, BPN 147801. Col- 
our, 60 min. Expiry date: October 17, 1993. 


Only My Best Will Do. Ontario Educational 
Communications Authority. Unlimited. 
Follow-up to Be a Good Boy Now. The film deals 
with the boy’s adjustment to Canadian life, 
showing him at home, at school, and among 
friends. 


Maps 

— the world 

~ Africa 

— Southern and Western Ontario 


— Nova Scotia 


TEACHER RESOURCES 


Print 
Anderson, John. Histories of the People of Africa. 
London: Heinemann, n.d. 


Chancellor, William. The Destruction of Black 
Civilization. Chicago: Third World Press, 1974. 


Clarke, Edith. My Mother Who Fathered Me. 
London: George Allen and Unwin, 1957. 

A study of the family in three selected communi- 
ties in Jamaica. 


Dungy, Hilda. Planted by the Waters. Wallace- 
burg, Ont.: Standard Press, 1976. 

In tracing the history of the families of her four 
grandparents, the author touches on life in some 
of the Black communities in Ontario at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. Suitable for 
Grades 9 and 10. 


Franklin, John H. From Slavery to Freedom. New 
York: Random House, 1967. 


Hodge, Merle. “The Shadow of the Whip”: A 
Comment on Male-Female Relations in the 
Caribbean in “Is Massa Day Dead ?”. New York: 
Doubleday, Anchor Press, 1974. 


Joseph, Ronald. A Key to Canada, Part V1. 
Montreal: National Black Coalition of Canada, 
1976. 


Patterson, Orlando. The Sociology of Slavery. 
This work examines the impact of slavery on all 
aspects of life in the Caribbean situation and 
highlights the results of this economic arrange- 
ment, which has relevance to the study of slavery 
in the New World. The book contains a very 
useful chapter on the type of personality pro- 
duced by the conditions of slavery. 


Rodney, Walter. How Europe Underdeveloped 
Africa. London: Bogle LOuverture, 1972. 

An in-depth, Marxist interpretation of the 
development of African kingdoms and their 
transformations following European contact. 
See especially pages 40-83. 


Winks, Robin. The Blacks in Canada. Toronto: 
Ryerson Press, 1971. 
See especially pages 11-336. 


Film 

Roots, Episode 1. Wolper, 1977. 16 mm, colour, 
47 min. Distributed by Visual Education Centre 
and available at public libraries. 

This film, made from Alex Haley’s book by the 
same name, brings us the history of Blacks in 
America through the study of one Black family 
from its African roots. Early portions of the film 
offer insights into African life. Suitable for 
students as well as teachers. 


Videotape 


Be a Good Boy Now. Ontario Educational 
Communications Authority, BPN 147806. Colour, 
20 min. Unlimited. 
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UNIT 2: 


THE BLACK WOMAN 


OBJECTIVES CONTENT SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


This unit will provide 
opportunities for stu- 
dents to: 


1. identify the con- 
tributions of Black 
women in Canada 
through Black 
institutions; 


2. examine the partici- 
pation of Black women 
in the Canadian la- 
bour force; 


Kay Livingstone was 
one of Canada's leading 
Black actresses. 
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— types of institutions: 
social, educational, 
political, and religious 


— important Black or- 
ganizations, such as 
the Coloured Women’s 
Club in Montreal in 
1900, the Eureka Club 
in Toronto in the 1900s, 
the Canadian Negro 
Women’s Club in 1951, 
the Hour-a-Day Club, 
the Windsor Women’s 
Elk Organization, the 
Universal Negro Im- 
provement Association 
Women’s Auxiliary, 

and Black church 
organizations 


— immigration policy 

— conditions under the 
immigration policies 
—Black women’s experi- 
ences as workers 


— experiences of Black 
women in terms of 
social mobility 


~ Students interview women senior citizens to 
receive first-hand information on their early 
experiences in Canada. 


~ Students compare the role of the Black pioneer 
women with the role of women of other ethnic 
groups during the 1800s. 


~Awoman from a contemporary Black organiza- 
tion can be invited to speak to the class about 
her role in the community (e.g., through the 
Association of Black Lawyers, in Toronto, or the 
Quebec Board of Black Educators). Students 
prepare a list of questions and plan ways of 
using the new information they acquire. 


~ Students research one of the women’s organiza- 
tions that have been important to the Black 
community. 


— Students discuss the importance of the role of 
Black women in the Canadian labour force. 


— Students examine Canada’s immigration 
policy during the 1950s regarding Black immi- 
grant women. 


— Students compare the arrival of Black immi- 
grant women to that of women from other ethnic 
groups. 


— Students read newspaper articles (a) about 
women in the work force in Canada, and (b) 
about issues relating to Black women workers in 
Canada. They make a list of questions that arise 
from these articles and then try to find the 
answers. 


— Students review magazines and books to find 
out whether Black women in Canada are 
entering new careers. Their findings can be 
illustrated through a classroom wall chart made 
from their reports. 


CONTENT 


3. identify the contem- 
porary Black woman’s 
role. 


— women’s movements 


— women in the politi- 
cal arena 


— women in the arts 


— social services and 
women 


— community activities 
and women 


Saar Seniesa 4 


> 
Rella Braithwaite, 
historian 


Rosemary Brown, 
member of the British 
Columbia legislature 


Some Internationally Known Black Women 
(United States) 


Marian Anderson (1902- ). World-famous 
contralto and recipient of decorations and 
awards throughout the world. 


Maya Angelou (1928- ). Actress, dancer, and 
writer; author of I Know Why the Caged Bird 
Sings; nominated for the 1971 American Na- 
tional Book Award; active in the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference. 


Pearl Bailey (1918- ). Singer, actress, TV 
performer, and nightclub entertainer; won the 
1946 Donaldson Award as the year’s most 
promising new performer; starred in the Broad- 
way production of Hello Dolly. 


Josephine Baker (1906-75). Film and stage 
actress; exotic dancer; decorated during the 
Second World War. 


Mary McLeod Bethune (1875-1955). Founding 
president of Bethune-Cookman College; adviser 
to President Franklin D. Roosevelt; president of 
the National Council of Negro Women; most 
influential Black woman in American history. 


Gwendolyn Brooks (1917- ). Poet Laureate of 
Illinois; first Black woman to win the Pulitzer 
Prize (1950); recipient of two Guggenheim 
fellowships and other writing awards. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


— Students discuss how they believe Black 
women fit into the women’s liberation movement. 


~ Students compare the rights Black women are 
striving for with the rights white women are 
advocating. 


— Students list the characteristics they believe 
role models should possess. 


— Students identify the activities of prominent 
Black women in Canada. Rella Braithwaite’s The 
Black Woman in Canada is a good resource for 
this activity. 


— Students conduct research on one of the 
internationally known Black women listed at the 
end of this unit. 


— Students compare the roles of Black women in 
Canada or the United States with those of Black 
men during any of the historical periods 
examined earlier. 


~— Students list reasons why the Black American 
women listed have been able to achieve interna- 
tional recognition. 


Yvonne Brathwaite Burke (1932- ). Co-chair- 
person of the Democratic National Convention 
in 1972; member of Congress; lawyer. 


Diahann Carroll (1935- ). Actress and singer; 
first Black woman to have her own successful TV 
show (“Julia”); starred in Broadway musicals 
and in the movie Claudia. 


Shirley Chisholm (1924- ). First Black congress- 
woman; member of the New York State Legisla- 
ture (1964). 


Ruby Dee (1923 or 1924- ). Stage, film, and TV 
actress; starred in stage-screen version of A 
Raisin in the Sun; often stars with her husband, 
Ossie Davis, and regularly appears on TV; won the 
Frederick Douglas Award of the New York Urban 
League in 1970. 


Ella Fitzgerald (1918- ). Jazz stylist and 
recording artist; widely acclaimed in the United 
States and abroad; named number one female 
singer in the sixteenth International Jazz Critics 
Poll in 1968. 


Lorraine Hansberry (1930-65). Her play A 
Raisin in the Sun was the first play by a Black 
playwright to win the New York Drama Award; 
she also wrote The Sign in Sidney Bruestein's 
Window (1964), To Be Young, Gifted and Black 
(1968), and Les Blancs (1970). 
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Mahalia Jackson (1911-72). World-famous 
gospel singer; her recordings have sold over a 
million copies; she appeared throughout the 
world. 


Barbara Jordan (1936- ). Lawyer; member of 
Congress (Democrat); former Texas state senator. 


Cicely Tyson. Actress; has won two Emmy 
Awards for the title role in The Autobiography of 
Miss Jane Pittman; academy-award nomination 
for best actress in Sounder (1972); winner of 
other awards. 


STUDENT RESOURCES | 


Print 

Bearden, Jim, and Butler, Linda Jean. Life and 
Times of Mary Shadd. Toronto: NC Press, 1977. 
This book is a history of a prominent Black 
woman in Canada. She is renowned as editor of 
a weekly newspaper, for her advocacy of women’s 
rights and the abolition of slavery, and for her 
establishment of several schools where she 
served as teacher and principal. Suitable for 
Grades 9 and 10. 


Bertley, Leo. Black Tiles in the Mosaic. Pierre- 
fonds, Que.: Bilongo Publishers, 1975 and 1976. 
Two calendars containing interesting biographi- 
cal information about Blacks in Canada and 
elsewhere. Students can use these, with teacher 
guidance, to gather information about events, 
which are presented in random chronological 
order. The calendar itself gives basic informa- 
tion, and other pages contain career summaries 
of important citizens or events in the history of 
Blacks in Canada. Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


. Canadians of African Descent. 
Pierrefonds, Que.: Bilongo Publishers, 1977. 
This book consists of brief accounts of the 
participation of numerous Blacks in Canada’s 
history. Many of them are depicted as people who 
succeeded in the face of tremendous difficulty, 
some of these problems resulting from social 
injustice. Included in this history are several 
photographs and copies of original documents 
and newspaper articles relating to the Black 
experience. 


Braithwaite, Rella, ed. The Black Woman in 
Canada (1975). Available from the Third World 
Book Store, 942 Bathurst Street, Toronto, Ontario 
MD5R 3G5. 

A collection of brief biographies and poems that 
highlight the participation of Black women in 
many areas of public life in Canada for several 
decades. 
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Head, Wilson. The Black Presence in the 
Canadian Mosaic. Toronto: Ontario Human 
Rights Commission, 1975. 

This study reveals the attitude of Blacks to such 
groups as law-enforcement agencies and gives 
statistics on housing and employment in relation- 
ship to different groups in society. Suitable for 
advanced students. 


Lamming, George. “The West Indians: Our 
Loneliest Immigrants”. Maclean's 74 (Novem- 
ber 4, 1961), pp. 26-27 and 52-55. 

Interviews with some of the first West Indian 
women who came as domestics to Canada. 


Thomson, Colin. Blacks in Deep Snow. Don 
Mills, Ont.: JM. Dent and Sons, 1979. 

One of the few books to deal with Blacks in 
Western Canada. It highlights several well- 
known Blacks who settled in the West. They 
include such personalities as John Ware and Dr. 
Alfred Shadd. The history reveals insights into 
the prejudices and other hardships faced by 
these Western pioneers. Public opinion on 
various events in Black history is reflected in the 
newspaper items that form part of the account. 
The author concludes with a chronology of 
Blacks in Canada that should be used with care. 


Thorvaldson, Patricia, ed. Identity: The Black 
Experience in Canada. Toronto: Ontario Educa- 
tional Communications Authority and Gage 
Publishing, 1979. 

On pages 94-97, Alcenya Morrow and Aileen 
Williams trace the history of the National 
Congress of Black Women of Canada and the 
Canadian Negro Women’s Association, discus- 
sing the attitudes and activities of these groups. 


Record 


Immigrant Songs (David Campbell). Available 
from the Development Education Centre, 
121 Avenue Road, Toronto, Ontario M5R 2G3. 


This unit will provide 
opportunities for stu- 
dents to: 


1. understand that 
people adjust to their 
environment in 
various ways; 


2. see, through food, 
ways in which people 
have adjusted to their 
environment; 


3. learn how econom- 
ics plays a large part in 
determining the selec- 
tion of one’s diet; 


4. perceive people's 
initiative and ingenu- 
ity in the adaptation of 
available food to create 
nutritious and tasty 
meals; 


5. perceive the reten- 
tion and adaptation of 
foods that can be traced 
to Africa. 


UNIT 3: 
FOOD AND CULTURAL RETENTION - 
BLACK COMMUNITIES 


CONTENT 


— the relationship be- 
tween diet and culture 


— the relationship be- 
tween diet and social 
class 


— the development of 
food patterns among 
Blacks 


— the relationship be- 
tween climate and food 
production | 


— the relationship be- 
tween nutrition and 
racial characteristics 


— migration and its 
effect on traditional 
food patterns 


— the African influence 
on foods in Black com- 
munities throughout 
the world 


— staple foods of Black 
communities in differ- 
ent geographical 
regions 

— the origin of names 
of foods 

— festivals and food 


— myths about food 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


- Using a map of world vegetation, students 
identify the regions in which foods such as the 
following can be grown: rice, corn, bananas. 
Students develop a map for a selected item, 
showing areas in which this food is a staple part 
of the diet of a cultural or national group. 


— Students note the characteristics of certain 
climatic patterns (e.g., rainfall) and their influ- 
ence on agriculture. They note similarities in 
climate patterns throughout the tropical and 
subtropical regions. 


— Students make a field trip to an ethnic market 
to identify some of the foods mentioned in this 
unit. They can research other foods that are 
utilized by Canada’s Black community. A study 
of the spices used in food preparation should 
also be included in this activity. 


— Students research recipes from various parts 
of the Black world and analyse and catalogue 
them according to various food groups. 


— Students use a litmus test to test for starch in 
yams and cassava. 


— Students attempt to prepare recipes from 
different parts of the Black world. 


— Students identify various members of the 
banana/plantain family and research the many 
varieties. 


— Working with any of the foods mentioned in 
the accompanying chart, students determine the 
variety of ways in which the food can be utilized 
(e.g., as a bread, vegetable, beverage, or dessert). 


— Students research the vegetables of the world’s 
major regions and give reasons why they have 
become national staples. 


—~ Students examine the world’s major climatic 
areas and give reasons to explain the develop- 
ment of the predominant food sources in each. 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


— Students develop a Canadian soul-food guide 
using foods that are popular among the Cana- 
dian Black communities. 


— Students research and develop meal plans that 
reflect the eating patterns of Blacks in Canada 
and in different parts of the world. They should 
be encouraged to interview people for this 
project. 


— Students use members of the Black commu- 
nity as resource people in the classroom to 
discuss and/or demonstrate food preparation 
and cooking techniques. 


— Students research festivals from different parts 
of the world that are celebrated by the Canadian 
Black population and identify the place in 

which each festival originated and the types of 
food utilized at different celebrations. 
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— Students develop a collage of the foods that are 
popular among Black communities. 


- Students make a collection of songs about food 
items or food-related customs that are popular in 
Black communities (e.g., “Mangoes”, “Evening 
Time”, “Linstead Market”, “Morning Neigh- 
bour’). In groups, students can develop murals 
to illustrate a song of their choice or create a 
mime to accompany the song. They can also 
collect poems about food items and/or fruits that 
relate to the foods common to Black communi- 
ties. Students can develop a personal recipe-card 
collection based on the foods they have learned 


about. 


— Students use worksheets (pp. 106-9) to 
compare food items and eating patterns in 
different countries (e.g., differences and similari- 
ties in language, style of preparation, etc.). 


FOOD ITEMS OF BLACK COMMUNITIES | Ls 


South American/Non- English 


Food African English Caribbean Caribbean North American 
Yams Foofoo Frituras de name Boiled vegetable Flambée a la Germaine 
Boiled vegetable (fried yam) Pound yam Pineapple and Louisiana 
Ebe Boiled yam Fried yam yam 
Yam fritters Yam soufflé Makado foofoo 
Ntom krakro 
Fried yam dandy 
Cassava Tapiocapudding _ Brazogitano Boiled 
Boiled Pone 
Vegetable hot pot Dumplings 
Foofoo Bread 
Farine 
Biscuits 
Bammy 
Corn Steamed corn Pandulcede marina — Boiled corn _ Cornon the cob 
Roasted com de maiz Roast corn Corn pudding 
Corn fritters Gateau mais Pastelles Fried corn 
Millet balls Pastel de maiz Coo coo Grits 
a : Surullitos Dumplings Grits soufflé 
rit porridge Boy Corn bread 
Tatara Se Pamie Corn muffins 
Kyehyire krakro Porridge 
Corn pone 
Corn bread 
Banana Baked Beignets de banane Flambéed baked Plantains caramel 
Boiled Banane pesée banana 
Fool Banane Celeste Banana bread 
Banana freeze Fried plantain 
Fritters Green plantain chips 
Banana porridge 
Banana fritters 
Foofoo 
Greens Leaf soup Legume Spinach Collard greens 
Savoury leaves Callaloo Callaloo Greens and dumplings 
Potato leaves Dasheen Pig tails and greens 
Spinach puddings Spinach soup Mixed greens 
Smoked fish Water cress Spinach Dunbar 
greens Callaloo soup 
Rice Rice pap Rizet pois Rice pap Steamed rice 
_ Boiled rice Riz au Djon Djon Boiled rice Gullah rice 
Rice foofoo Morosy Christanos Steamed rice Red rice 
Steamed rice Peas and rice Special steamed rice 
Beans with rice Pelau Peas and rice 
Rice and beans Rice pudding 
Rice cake Rice cake 
Jollof rice Cook-up 
Sweet Gateau de patate Sweet-potato Sweet potato pie 
potatoes pudding Sweet potato turnovers 
; Boiled Candied yams 
Baked Sweet potato brule 
Sweet potato Hawaiian 
Gumboes Okrasoup Guingombos cocido Crab gumbo Fried okra 
Shrimp and okra Stewed okra Okra and tomatoes 
Fried okra Seafood gumbo 
Seafood gumbo Crab and shrimp gumbo 
Gumbo gouter 
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WORKSHEET I: Breakfast 


Breakfast varies in different countries. In homes 2. Identify three foods mentioned that are rich in 
where both parents work, there is a tendency to protein; three that are rich in carbohydrates; 

use quickly prepared foods for breakfast. In other three that are rich in vitamins; and three that 
situations, breakfast may be a substantial meal are rich in iron. 


in order to equip the individual to function at 


; 3. Discuss the importance of breakfast to 
the optimum. 


students. 


1. Interview New Canadians from various ethnic 4. Prepare a typical breakfast from one of the 
and racial groups to determine their traditional countries listed below. Record factors such as 
breakfast and how they have changed in adapting preparation time and food content and relate 
to contemporary Canadian society. them to lifestyles. 


Ful iti dian Adaptati 
(Group Traditional Breakfast Current Canadian ptation | 


(by country ee ee ! : 
of origin) Drink Cereal Main Dish Drink Cereal Main Dish 


Canada (general) 


Columbia 


Ecuador 


England 


Grenada 


Haiti 


Hong Kong 


India 


Ireland 
Italy 


Jamaica 


Nigeria 
Pakistan 
Poland 


Portugal 
Sri Lanka 
Trinidad and Tobago 


Uganda 
Ukraine 
Viet Nam 
Other 
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WORKSHEET II: Festivals 


Most countries celebrate significant events in 2. Suggest other countries and analyse them as 
which food plays an integral part. These festivals you did for the countries above. 
have become famous the world over and are 


etter theirmtusic danceerand food. 3. Invite resource people from the above coun- 


tries to talk to your class about their country’s 


1. Interview various ethnic and racial groups to food and festivals. 


determine their festivals and the foods associ- 4. Organize a folk festival using the information 
ated with them. you gained in the previous activities. 


Ethnic Group 
(by country of origin) Festivals Foods 


Argentina 


Barbados 


Belize 
Bermuda 
Black Canada 


Brazil 


‘Canada (general) 


Columbia 


rr 


Czechoslovakia 


Ghana 


Greece 


Haiti 
Hungary 
India — 


Jamaica 


Japan 


‘Kenya | 
Pakistan 


Philippines 


‘St. Lucia 


Scotland 


Trinidad and Tobago 
Others 
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WORKSHEET II: Facts and Fallacies About Foods 


Every country has myths, folk tales, proverbs, 
and legends. Food has played a prominent role in 
these traditions, and, as a result, many countries 
have superstitions and beliefs related to foods. 


1. Research whether the following statements 
about foods are fact or fiction, and tell why. 
— Onions keep germs off your lungs. 


— Onions should not be eaten, as they arouse 
passion. 


— An apple a day keeps the doctor away. 
— Rice cures high blood pressure. 


— Mustard reduces and controls high blood 
pressure. 


— Brown eggs are more nutritious than white 
eggs. 

~— Brown sugar is more nutritious than white 
sugar. 


— Brown bread is more nutritious than white 
bread. 


~ Milk and pizza are perfect foods. 

— Pork must always be properly cooked. 

— Rare meat is better than well-cooked meat. 
— Pizza is very fattening. 
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~ Pepper helps you resist disease and infection. 
— Pregnant women must eat for two persons. 


— Natural foods are safer and better than foods 
with chemical additives. 


~— Salt hardens the arteries. 

— Vegetables lower your blood pressure. 

— Pastries are fattening. 

— Lemon juice helps keep you slim. 

— A heavy meal should not be eaten at night. 
— If you eat little, you will live longer. 

— Two people can eat as cheaply as one. 

— Gelatin strengthens bones and nails. 

~ Fried foods harden your arteries. 

— Fried foods cause pimples. 


— Salad, fruit, and yogurt make a balanced 
reducing diet. 


— Pop is bad for your teeth. 

- If you exercise a lot, you can eat anything. 
— Fat people are very happy people. 

~— Thin people are very attractive. 


2. Create or suggest your own sayings about 
food. 


WORKSHEET IV: Eating Patterns in Different Cultures | 


People in different cultures eat their main meals 2. Interview people to determine why the main 


at different times. Each society has its own meal is eaten at different times in different 
lifestyle, which determines when meals are countries. 


taken. 
3. Analyse the meals of two countries for their 
1. Interview members of the following racial/ nutritional value. 


ethnic groups to determine when the main meal ys 

is eaten in their countries of origin. (For example, = Been ch the extent of culture enon oh 

fm aroda the main meal igotteneatenat food habits, whether in home cooking or through 
dinnertime (6:00-7:00 in the evening), whereas the on of particular y ole eu Ere (Le, do neds or 
in Trinidad and Tobago the main meal is often different cultural origins retain their traditional 
eaten at lunchtime (12:00-2:00). loods?). 


Ethnic Group 
(by country oforigin) Main Meal Time Meal Composition 


Aruba 


Australia 


Canada (general) 
Chile 
China 


Ireland 


Philippines 
Portugal 
Salvador 


Sierra Leone 


South Africa 
Sri Lanka 
Trinidad and Tobago 


Uruguay 
Others 
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STUDENT RESOURCES 


Print 

Bouser, Pearl, and Echstein, Joan. A Pinch of 
Soul. New York: Avon Books, 1970. 

This book is about what soul food has become - 
avery real addition to North American cuisine. It 
includes simple recipes that could be made with 
leftovers. Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


Brandon, Leila. A Merry-Go-Round of Recipes 
From Jamaica. Kingston, Jamaica: Golding 
Printing, 1963. 

A collection of Jamaican recipes. Suitable for 
Grades 7 to 10. 


Cleary, Theresa. Jamaica Run-Dung. Kingston, 
Jamaica: Brainbuster Pub., 1972. 

Simple recipes from Jamaica. Suitable for 
Grades 7 to 10. 


Jamaican Recipe Post Cards - Illustrated. 
Available from Coal Pot Series, P.O. Box 92, 
Kingston 10, Jamaica. 

A series of colourful post cards featuring 


attractively arranged Jamaican dishes. The 
pictures also portray some of the ingredients 
before their inclusion in the dish. There isa 
recipe on the back of each card. This series is 
very useful, especially for younger students. 
Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


Slater, Mary. Caribbean Cooking for Pleasure. 
Feltham, Middlesex, England: Hamlyn, 1970. 

A cross-section of recipes from the various West 
Indian islands. Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 


Wilson, Ellen Gibson. A West African Cookbook. 
New York: M. Evans, 1971. 

An excellent cross-section of recipes froma 
variety of West African countries. Suitable for 
Grades 7 to 10. 


TEACHER RESOURCES 


Print 

Cassidy, Frederic. Jamaica Talk. London: 
Macmillan, 1971. 

The chapter on pages 334-90 accounts for the 
origins and names of numerous foods used by 
Jamaicans and, to some extent, in the West 
Indies as a whole. It offers many insights into 
social history and the physical environment. 


Lesbeg, Sandy. The Art of African Cooking. New 
York: Dell, 1971. 

This book is aimed at amateur chefs and gives 
307 exotic recipes from the new African nations. 


Mendes, Helen. The African Heritage Cookbook. 
New York: Macmillan, 1971. 

Shows the relationship between African and 
Black American cooking. The book contains an 
excellent seventy-four-page introduction, which 
discusses the effect of climate in America on the 


food choices of Black Americans. It compares the 


eating patterns of Black communities in Africa, 
the West Indies, and Brazil with those in the 
United States. 
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Spring, Rita G. Caribbean Cookbook. New York: 
M. Evans, 1968. 

Aimed at a general audience, this excellent 
cookbook contains recipes of exotic dishes from 
the West Indian oriental heritage, from the 
Caribbean, adaptations from British, North 
American, and European cuisine, and menus 
from African origins. The book is well illustrated 
and varied. 


MUSIC 
(Grades 7 to 10) 


RATIONALE 


This section is intended to increase the 
sensitivity of all students to the music of 
Black people. In addition to the attainment 
of purely musical goals, the units are 
designed to foster positive self-concepts for 
the Black child through an understanding 
of the contributions of Black musicians to 
the world of music. 

In keeping with the Ministry of Education 
guideline Music, Intermediate Division, 
1972, emphasis is placed on performing, 
creating, and listening to the music of Black 
cultures as a means of developing an 
appreciation of the variety of Black musical 
forms and of their evolution in Africa, the 
Americas, the Caribbean, and Canada. The 
guideline provides many opportunities for 
teachers to incorporate studies about the 
music of the Black world into the music 
program. For example, teachers are urged to 
“keep Canada’s multiracial heritage in 
mind: the listening program can broaden 
the students’ awareness of the colourful and 
varied strands that make up the Canadian 
heritage” (p. 13). The study of the history of 
music includes references to achievers in 
the field of music, to musical revolutionaries 


who are also political revolutionaries, and to 
popular music (p. 15). Adolescent interest in 
the contemporary music scene can be used 
as the basis of a serious study of music, 
including “folk music representative of the 
different areas of Canada and of the differ- 
ent racial groups of Canada” (p. 11). 

The study of Black music can be incorpo- 
rated into other parts of the curriculum. 
(“The idiom with which musicians ofa 
specific time or place express themselves 
can shed new light on both the music and 
the society of which it is a part,” p. 5.) For 
example, a science unit on sound could be 
linked with a study of musical instruments 
in Black communities. As well, the blending 
of various art forms (e.g., in ritual and 
religious ceremonies) can be examined. 

The three interrelated units presented in 
this section are not intended to be sequen- 
tial. Teachers are advised to select those 
areas of study that meet the needs and 
interests of their students, both in the 
music curriculum and in the development 
of other subject areas. A list of resources for 
students and teachers can be found at the 
end of these three units. 
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UNIT 1: , 
MUSIC IN AFRICAN SOCIETY - 


TRADITIONS AND INFLUENCES 


OBJECTIVES CONTENT SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


This unit will provide 
opportunities for stu- 
dents to: 


1. develop an under- 
standing of the tradi- 
tional function of the 
arts in African society; 


2. perceive the unique 
characteristics of Afri- 
can music and experi- 
ence the art as a cel- 
ebration of life; 


3. experience the emo- 
tional power of the 
Black music that ac- 
companied ritual and 
religious ceremonies 
in Black communities; 


4. trace the influences 
of African musical 
traditions on celebra- 
tions in various 
countries; 


— music in African 
societies as an integral 
part of the life 
experience 


— music as an insepara- 
ble part of significant 
occasions from birth 
to death 


— African music and 
its religious, social, 
economic, and political 
meanings 


— the following musical 
characteristics of Afri- 
can music: syncopa- 
tion and cross-rhythms; 
the call-and-response 
form; body-percussion 
sounds; vocal improv- 
isation and vocal ef- 
fects; melisma and 
polytonality; improvisa- 
tion of texts; physical 
movement; a variety of 
systems according to 
the particular 
community 


5. explore the use of 
percussion, wind, 
string, and nonde- 
script instruments in 
the diverse cultures of 
the African continent, 
and their transfer to 
North America; 


Jd ee 


~— the construction of 
instruments in some 
Black communities 
from available materi- 
als such as bamboo, 
clay, gourds, hides, 
snakeskins, seeds, 
stones, metal, wood, 
tortoise shells, and ani- 
mal horns 


— Students listen to ritual and celebration music 
of the African continent and identify the musical 
characteristics that contribute to the impact on 
the listener. 


~ Students examine African social songs for 
form, melodic and rhythmic organization, vocal 
style, and for the way in which the songs 
reinforce the message of the texts. 


~ Students trace the development of ritual music 
in Kumina in Jamaica, which uses drumming, 
dancing, and singing in religious ceremonies. 


~— Students compare the music associated with 
such festivals as Carnival in various countries. 


~ Students make musical instruments using 
materials from the environment and use them to 
accompany a song or in creative composition. 


— Students explore drum rhythms and discover a 
variety of syncopated rhythms resulting from a 
displacement of the normal beat or accent. They 
then incorporate these rhythms into a drum 
composition. 


CONTENT 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


6. explore the evolu- 
tion of musical instru- 
ments by means ofa 
comparative study of 
instruments. 


_ Aerophones 


— the use of drums 
(membranophones) of 
different sizes and 
shapes for signalling 
and other forms of 
communication, to ac- 
company activities 
such as dance and 
worship, and for other 
functions (Elaborate 
techniques involving 
the use of fingers, 
thumbs, knuckles, and 
the heel of the hand 
result in exciting, com- 
plex rhythms.) 


— idiophones (Xylo- 
phones, the most widely 
used idiophones, vary 
greatly in size and 
shape, and use a vari- 
ety of resonators and 
mallets. The mbira, 
known by many other 
names such as kal- 
imba or sanza, pro- 
duces a soft tinkling 
sound when flat iron 
pieces attached toa 
wooden box or gourd 
are plucked. Other id- 
iophones are rattles, 
shakers, bells, gongs, 
and sticks played by 
striking, shaking, or 
scraping.) 


— aerophones, includ- 

ing the horn, pan-pipe, 
ocarina, flute, trumpet, 
siwa, oboe, and whistle 


~ stringed instruments, 
including harps, lutes, 
zithers, lyres, and the 
musical bow 


~ Using two or three drums of different pitch, 
and ostinatos, students improvise a drum 
conversation. 


~ Students create a musical composition using 
only body sounds such as clapping, stamping, 
and finger-snapping. Using symbols, they notate 
and tape the composition. 


— Students create a composition for idiophones 
only. They begin by classifying the instruments 
according to qualities of sound and then decide 
ona form so that the composition has a balance 
between unity and variety. 


— Students create a rhythm accompaniment for 
a poem or verse. 


— Students create a sound composition to 
accompany a poem of their choice. They identify 
the feelings they wish to convey, select the 
appropriate colours of sound, and combine them 
into a musical form. (See the poems listed in the 
English section for items relating to the Black 
community.) 


~— Students explore the wide variety of musical 
instruments of Jamaica and trace them to their 
African roots. 


— Students compare African instruments such 
as xylophones with those in symphonic and 
popular music in North America. 


Chorophones 
(stringed instruments) 
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UNIT 2: 
THE BLACK ORAL 


TRADITION 


OBJECTIVES CONTENT SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


This unit will provide 
opportunities for stu- 
dents to: 


1. develop an apprecia- 
tion of the Black oral 
tradition as exempli- 
fied in the music of 
Black communities in 
the New World; 


2. identify the musical 
and textual characteris- 
tics of the spiritual 
and give true expres- 
sion to this form in 
song; 


— maintenance of the 
oral tradition in the 
following: spirituals, 
gospel songs, work 
songs, call-and- 
response songs, folk 
songs, field cries, and 
vending songs 


— the true meaning of 
spirituals, based on 
the events that gave 
rise to them (Spiritu- 
als originated ata 

time when most Blacks 
in the New World were 
slaves and used the 
oral traditionasa 
means of survival.) 


— the combination in 
spirituals of the 
rhythms and melodies 
of West African music 
with lyrics derived from 
biblical events, sym- 
bolizing the longing 

of the slaves for 
deliverance 


3. compare the mod- 
ern gospel song with 
the spiritual; 
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— the characteristics of 
gospel songs (contem- 
porary Black urban 
religious songs): a 
unique gospel style; 
basically joyful and 
exuberant; usually ac- 
companied by an 


— Students listen to these musical forms and 
discuss features such as emotional response, 
beat, rhyme, repetition, and the nature of group 
participation. 


— Students listen to recordings of spirituals by 
Black artists for the following musical and 
textual characteristics: moods of sorrow or joy; 
unaccompanied performances; syncopation in 
the melody; the use of the call-and-response 
form; double meaning in the text; simple 
harmonic structure; simple style; the use of the 
pentatonic scale; the use of the flatted seventh 
and third of the major scale; biblical and New 
Testament text. 


~ Students sing choral arrangements of spirituals. 


— Students listen to spirituals and discover 
significant sounds and phrases depicting the 
need for comfort, freedom, courage, escape, hope, 
and so on. 


— Students attend a Black church service or 
choral concert and experience the significance of 
music as a form of self-expression. 


— Students do choral speaking using religious 
verse such as “Big Bethel” by Samuel Allen to 
evoke the feeling of shared religious experience. 
Pages 11-16 in Humanities Through the Black 
Experience, edited by Phyllis Rauch Klotman, is 
a good resource for this activity. 


— Students listen to recordings of gospel songs 
by Black artists and identify the unique musical 
characteristics that contribute to the impact for 
the listener. 


~ Students compare the modern gospel song 
with the spiritual in terms of musical and 
textual characteristics. 


CONTENT 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


4. trace the influence 
of African music in the 
folk music of America 
and the Caribbean; 


5. relate to folk tradi- 
tions by creating the 
lyrics and music fora 
folk song. 


instrument or ensemble; 
based on modern har- 
monies; utilize synco- 
pated polyrhythms and 
sometimes a call-and- 
response form; employ 
a variety of vocal de- 
vices such as improv- 
isation, melisma, and 
phrase-breaks; make 
use of body percus- 
sion; texts deal with 
the contemporary 
Black experience, some- 
times taking the form 
of a protest, sometimes 
expressing spiritual 
beliefs 


— the influences of 
African traditions in 
the development of folk 
music in America: an- 
tiphonal singing; use 
of banjo, tambourine, 
and drum; repetition 
with variations in 
rhythm and pitch; vo- 
cal improvisation; 
song creation 


— the rhythm ofa 
particular job - fish- 
ing, digging, picking 
crops, planting, cut- 
ting timber, or loading 
bananas - in the chant- 
ing of work songs 


— topical allusions, im- 
provisations, anda 
characteristic type of 
humour in Caribbean 
folk songs 


— Students listen to recordings made by Black 
artists of Caribbean folk songs that represent 
the three areas of ritual and ceremonial music 
(work music, social music, and recreational 
music) and identify African influences. 


~ Students make a collection of American folk 
songs that reveal the influence of African 
musical traditions and arrange to perform some 
of them, using a topic of local interest. 


— Students create an original folk song in the 
Caribbean folk-song style. 


Lilo 


OBJECTIVES 


This unit will provide 
opportunities for stu- 
dents to: 


1. develop an apprecia- 
tion of the evolution of 
Black music in differ- 
ent environments and 
the common musical 
elements that reflect 
common traditions and 
experiences; 


2. trace the evolution 
of contemporary Afro- 
American music as 
exemplified in the fol- 
lowing musical styles: 
ragtime, boogie-woogie, 
rhythm and blues, jazz, 
Dixieland jazz, and soul; 


3. trace the develop- 
ment of Black music in 
Ontario in the 1950s 
and 1960s (The Har- 
lem Aces, The Onyx 
Boys, The Toronto New 
Jazz Society, The 
Pharoahs); 


4. develop an apprecia- 
tion of West Indian 
music; 
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UNIT 3: 
CONTEMPORARY FORMS OF 
BLACK MUSIC 


CONTENT 


— the distinct musical 
idiom of music arising 
from the Black experi- 
ence (distinct perform- 
ance styles and 
traditions) 


— the highly developed 
forms of music improvi- 
sation (composition at 
the moment of perform- 
ance) in jazz, as well 

as the variety of styles 
and combinations of 
instruments used 


— calypso, a style of 
West Indian music 
characterized by synco- 
pation and vocal 
improvisation 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


~ Students listen to recordings of Black artists 
playing in each of the following styles and 
identify the musical characteristics that reveal 
the Black influence: 

a) ragtime (1900): the left hand plays a regular, 
percussive rhythm while the right hand plays a 
syncopated melody; 

b) boogie-woogie (1936): a boogie-woogie bass 
consisting of ostinatos and an ornamental blues 
melody in the right hand; 

c) rhythm and blues: a blues singing style with a 
repetitious, rhythmic beat; 

d) jazz: a strong rhythmic beat and syncopation 
with the improvising of melodies around a basic 
melody; 

e) soul: a gospel singing style with sophisticated 
rhythm and blues. 


— Students make a slide-tape show incorporat- 
ing the music and poetry of contemporary Black 
artists and poets of Ontario. 


— Students create a theatre piece based on 
selected prose or poetry of Black writers. They 
should integrate choral speaking, movement, 
and sound composition using musical elements 
of the Black musical experience. 


~ Students research the origins of the steel band. 
They can listen to recordings of such bands as 
the Afropan Steel Band of Toronto. 


— After viewing the film Another Kind of Music, 
students explore the reggae rhythm and incorpo- 
rate it into their improvisations. 


— Students view the NFB film Begone Dull Care 
and develop their own visual interpretation of 
Oscar Peterson’s jazz or the music of another 
Black musician. 


OBJECTIVES CONTENT SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


5. develop an apprecia- 
tion of the significance 
of the blues in the 
evolution of Black mu- 
sic and its universal 
acceptance as a means 
of self-expression; 


6. perceive the unique 
musical characteristics 
of the blues and use 
this form of expression 
in original composi- 
tions; 


Oscar Peterson 


7. develop an aware- 
ness of the influence of 
Black musicians in the 
concert world; 


8. identify the Afro- 
American influence in 
the works of Ravel, 
Milhaud, Dvorak, De- 
bussy, Stravinsky, and 
other orchestral 
composers; 


9. explore the experi- 
ences of Black musi- 
cians to gain an under- 


standing of their strug- 


gle for recognition and 
their achievements in 
the world of music; 


— the growth of the 
blues out of the sorrow- 
ful vocal expression of 
the slaves, and the role 
of this music in provid- 
ing an emotional re- 
lease from misery and 
despair 


— the evolution of the 
blues by the early 1900s 
into a distinct musical 
form with the following 
characteristics: a vocal 
style with unusual 
sounds such as shouts, 
moans, swoops, and 
slides; a melody based 
on the blues scales 
(flatted seventh and 
third, sometimes fifth 
and sixth); AAB form; 
simple harmonies 
based on I, IV, and V 
chords; syncopation . 


— the influence of the 
blues in the perform- 
ances of many great 
jazz players and their 
conversion of pop com- 


#4 positions to blues 


renditions 


— the first “school” 

of Afro-American 
composers in the art 
music tradition, includ- 
ing Harry T. Burleigh, 
Will Marion Cook, 

J. Rosamond Johnson, 
Nathaniel Dett, and 
Clarence White 


— the “new” generation 
of concert composers, 
including Thomas J. 
Anderson, Arthur Cun- 
ningham, Ulysses Kay, 
Julia Perry, Hale Smith, 
and George Walker 


~ Students listen to recordings of the blues sung 
by Black artists and discover how the musical 
characteristics heighten the expression of the 
words. 


— Students create their own blues compositions 
using the classic blues form and a guitar, ukelele, 
or banjo accompaniment. 


~ Students listen to recordings of Black jazz 
musicians such as Louis Armstrong, Count 
Basie, and Oscar Peterson and identify the blues 
influence. 


— Students read poems such as “Jazz Is My 
Religion” by Ted Joans and “Two Jazz Poems” by 
Carl Wendell Hines, Jr. (in Humanities Through 
the Black Experience, edited by Phyllis Rauch 
Klotman, chapter 5, pp. 119 and 137) and select 
records or compose music to accompany or 
interpret the poems. 


— Students find examples of an Afro-American 
influence in the orchestral works of famous 
composers. 


— Students review a film about Black musicians 
and arrange a class or group discussion on 
related issues. The following films could be used 
for this activity: Another Kind of Music, in which 
schoolboys use music as a bridge to understand- 
ing; The Harder They Come, in which disc 
jockeys exploit a songwriter from a poor commun- 
ity; and The Tallest Tree in the Forest, which 
describes Paul Robeson’s experiences as a Black 
artist. 


~ Students research the life story of Paul 
Robeson and listen to recordings of his work. A 
class discussion might include a consideration 
of his experiences in gaining recognition in the 
United States as compared with contemporary 
assessments of his role in the world of music. 


EL, 


CONTENT 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


— the careers of Black 
musicians in Canada 
and elsewhere and their 
acceptance into the 
professional music 
world 


Portia White 


10. develop an aware- — songs as vehicles for 


ness of popular music — expressing the shared 
as a medium for feelings of a particular 
contemporary social community or culture 
commentary. (The music of the Black 


community, e.g., reg- 
gae, rock, calypso, can 
be explored as a source 
of social commentary.) 


— Students research the career of Portia White, 
well-known Canadian concert singer born in 
Truro, Nova Scotia (1911-68), who performed 
extensively throughout Canada and the United 
States. Information might be obtained from 
press clippings, from Canadians All 3: Portraits 
of Our People (Toronto: Methuen Publications, 
1979), or from interviews of persons who knew 
her or heard her perform. 


— Students collect records dealing with such 
contemporary issues as human rights, poverty, 
and equality. (See Unit 2, “Race Relations - Black 
Perspective”, in the history section of this 
document.) 


— Students select a concept for investigation and 
discussion using popular music resources to 
develop the topic. The unit on second-class 
citizenship in History and Social Science 
Teacher, Fall 1976, pp. 41-42, is a useful 
resource for this activity. 


STUDENT RESOURCES 


Print 

Elder, Jacob D. Song Games of Trinidad and 
Tobago. American Folklore Society. Bibliograph- 
ical and Special Series: No. 16. Austin, Texas: 
University of Texas Press, 1964. 

A collection of thirty traditional game songs with 
directions for playing the games. The book 
includes a bibliography. Suitable for 

Grades 7 and 8. 


Grissom, Mary Allen. The Negro Sings a New 
Heaven. New York: Dover Publications, 1969. 

A collection of original, unaccompanied melo- 
dies, most of which are taken from present-day 
worship in Kentucky. Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Lewin, Olive. Brown Gal in De Ring; Dandy 
Shandy; Beeny Bud; Alle Alle Alle. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1977. 

Four books of collected folk songs from the grass 
roots of Jamaica. Some are unaccompanied; 
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others have appropriate instrumental parts, 
including optional guitar chords. Suitable for 
Grades 7 to 10. 


Lewin, Olive. Folk Songs of Jamaica. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1975. Suitable for 
Grades 7 and 8. 


Marsh, Mary Val; Rinehart, Carrol A.; and Savage, 
Edith J. Afro-American Music. Don Mills, Ont.: 
Collier Macmillan Canada, 1975. 

This is one module in The Spectrum of Music 
With Related Arts series. The colourfully illus- 
trated book contains a variety of songs and 
creative activities with special appeal for stu- 
dents in the Intermediate Division. It reveals the 
rich heritage of the music of Africa. A recording 
and teacher’s guide are also available. Suitable 
for Grades 7 and 8. 


Murray, Tom, ed. Folk Songs of Jamaica. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1951. 

A collection of thirty folk songs about the life and 
culture of Jamaican people. Simple piano accom- 
paniments are provided. Suitable for Grades 7 

to 10. 


Reimer, Bennett; Hoffman, Mary; and McNeil, 
Albert. Afro-American Music and Its Roots. 
Morristown, N.J.: Silver Burdett, 1976. 

This is acompanion booklet in the series 
entitled Silver Burdett Music 7 and 8. The 
colourfully illustrated text takes a look at 
Afro-American music and musicians and their 
influence on much of the music we hear. The 
emphasis is on guided listening to a variety of 
vocal and orchestral music, which is available on 
disc or cassette recordings. Suitable for Grades 7 
and 8. 


Thomas, Odette. Rain Falling, Sun Shining. 
London: Bogle LOuverture Publishing, 1975. 

A collection of Trinidadian game songs, rounds, 
and action songs representative of Caribbean 
folk culture. Written for Primary and Junior 
students, it can also be used with older students 
to illustrate cultural activities. Suitable for 
Grades 7 and 8. 


Thompson, Dick. Improvising the Blues. Morris- 
town, NJ.: Silver Burdett, 1976. 

This is a companion booklet in the series 
entitled Silver Burdett Music 7 and 8. Through a 
graduated series of exercises for melody and 
accompanying instruments, students are encour- 
aged to create their own improvisations. A 
discography is included. Suitable for Grades 7 
and 8. 


Films 

Another Kind of Music. International Tele-Film 
Enterprises, 1978. 16 mm, colour, 20 min. 
Reveals the power of acommon interest in music 
in creating an interracial meeting ground for the 
development of a friendship between a Black boy 
and a white boy in Toronto. 


Begone Dull Care. National Film Board, n.d. 
16 mm, colour, 8 min. 

A visual interpretation of jazz music played by 
the Oscar Peterson Trio. An unusual, award- 
winning film that can be used with students 
from Grades 7 to 10. 


Discovering the Music of Africa. Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston. 16 mm, colour, 56 min. 


The Harder They Come. Perry Henzell, 1972. 
16 mm, colour, 105 min. 


The Tallest Tree in the Forest. Phoenix Films, 
1977. 16 mm, colour, 90 min. 

Three thirty-minute films documenting the life 
and career of singer, actor, and political activist 
Paul Robeson. 


Videotapes 


All You Need Is Love. Ontario Educational 
Communications Authority, BPN 165001-165017. 
Colour, 52 min each. Expiry date: January 25, 
1983. 

A series of seventeen programs on the origins of 
popular music. Suitable for Grades 9 and 10. 


Filmstrips and Slides 


Slides of 125th Anniversary Celebration of the 
First Baptist Church, Windsor. Multicultural 
Archives, Windsor, 1978. 35 mm, colour. 


Soul Music. School Services of Canada, 1980. 
Order no. A7RFOO62. 35 mm, colour. 
Sound-filmstrip set, using visuals and music as 
a context for the story of the development of 
Black American musical experience from its 
early influences to its subsequent influence on 
other styles of music. 


Kits 
Folk Songs of Africa. World Cultures Series. 


Bowmar, 1965. Filmstrips, record. Suitable for 
Grades 7 to 10. 


Music of the Black Man in America. World 
Cultures Series. Bowmar, 1974. Part 1:B149; 
Part 2: B150. Two kits, each with 2 filmstrips, 
record, teacher's guide. 

Part 1 deals with the place of music in African 
life and traces the ways in which these traditions 
were retained by slaves and their descendants in 
various forms of expression, including that of 
religious experience. Part 2 contains examples of 
spirituals, protest songs, children’s songs, work 
songs, the blues, and jazz. The teacher's guides 
preview the filmstrips and provide student 
activities as well as a bibliography of student 

and teacher materials. Suitable for Grades 7 to 10. 
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TEACHER RESOURCES 


Print 

Bebey, Francis. African Music: A People's Art. 
London: George G. Harrap, 1975. 

This compact introduction to traditional African 
music — its forms, musicians, instruments, and 
central place in African life - includes a 
discography and bibliography. 


Clerk, Astley. “The Music and Musical Instru- 
ments of Jamaica”. Jamaica Journal 9, nos. 2 
and 3 (1975), pp. 59-67. Available from the 
Institute of Jamaica, 12-16 East Street, 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

Traces the historical background of folk music 
and the overwhelming variety of instruments of 
present-day Jamaica. 


Elder, Jacob D. From Congo Drum to Steel Band. 
St. Augustine, Trinidad and Tobago: University of 
the West Indies, 1969. 

Asocio-historical account of the emergence and 
evolution of the Trinidad steel orchestra. 


Fox, Lilla M. Instruments of Religion and 
Folklore. London: Lutterworth Press, 1969. 


Goines, Leonard. “Musics of Africa South of the 
Sahara”. Music Educators Journal 59 (October 
1972), pp. 46-58. 

Dispels misconceptions about African music by 
focusing on the functions of music in African 
society and the preparation of African musicians 
for their role in the life of the community. It lists 
the wide variety of instruments in use. 


James, C.L.R. The Future in the Present. London: 
Allison and Busby, 1977. 

The author's chapter, “The Mighty Sparrow” 

(pp. 191-201), provides an insight into calypso 
music as social and political commentary. 


Klotman, Phyllis Rauch, ed. Humanities Through 
the Black Experience. Dubuque, Iowa: Kendall/ 
Hunt Publishing, 1977. 

Adopts an integrated approach to the study of 
the arts and the language arts. The emphasis is 
on the creative use of the materials in the text, 
which a teacher can adapt to the individual 
classroom experience. A supplementary tape and 
slides of art works are available. Each chapter 
contains a selected discography and bibliography. 
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Landeck, Beatrice. Echoes of Africa in Folk 
Songs of the Americas. New York: David McKay, 
1969. 

Includes discussions on the origins of each song 
and on the techniques involved in its perform- 
ance. The instrumental arrangements, by M. 
Kaye, include an accompaniment for percussion 
instruments in varying combinations. 


Lewin, Olive. “Biddy, Biddy, Folk Music of 
Jamaica”. Music Educators Journal 63 (Septem- 
ber 1976), pp. 39-49. 

Three main areas of Jamaican folk music are 
identified and explained with the aid of eighteen 
musical examples. 


Locke, David. “Improvisation in West African 
Music”. Music Educators Journal 66 (January 
1980), pp. 125-33. 

Analyses the processes of improvisation in 
African music. The musical examples illustrate 
the inventiveness of the performers in “compos- 
ing at the moment of performance”. The article 
examines the processes that shape and control 
creative activities. 


McNeil, Albert J. “The Social Foundations of the 
Music of Black Americans”. Music Educators 
Journal 60 (February 1974), pp. 43-46 and 
81-82. 

A discussion of the significance of the study of 
Black music as a means not only of linking the 
child with his or her culture, but of developing 
greater understanding of the socio-political 
changes that have taken place in American 
society. 


Merriam, Allen P. African Music on L.P: An 
Annotated Discography. Evanston, Ill.: Northwest- 
ern University Press, 1970. 

A comprehensive catalogue of recordings for the 
study of African music. 


Nketia, J.H. Kwabena. The Music of Africa. New 
York: W.W. Norton, 1974. 

Provides an overview of the musical traditions of 
Africa with respect to their historical, cultural, 
and social backgrounds. The book describes the 
musical instruments indigenous to the various 
cultures and gives detailed analyses of the vocal 
and instrumental music of these cultures. 


Nketia, J.H. Kwabena. “Tradition and Innovation 
in African Music”. Jamaica Journal 11, nos. 3 
and 4 (1978), p. 2. Available from the Institute of 
Jamaica, 12-16 East Street, Kingston, Jamaica. 
Analyses the processes that shape and control 
creative activities and the importance of study- 
ing musical change as a means of contributing 
to an understanding of the past and to the 
critical assessment of the present in relation to 
the future. 


Ostransky, Leroy. “Early Jazz”. Music Educators 
Journal 64 (February 1978), pp. 34-39. 

An account of the birth of jazz and its growth 
and development in the early part of the century. 
This article gives a detailed analysis of the 
musical structure of the various forms of jazz 
and includes a discography. 


Roberts, John Storm. Black Music of Two 
Worlds. New York: Praeger Publishing, 1972. 
Provides a layperson’s introduction to the wide 
spectrum of Black music on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The book traces the development and 
evolution of Black music throughout the Wes- 
tern Hemisphere. A selected discography is 
included. 


Southern, Eileen. “America’s Black Composers of 
Classical Music”. Music Educators Journal 62 
(November 1975), pp. 46-59. 

Biographical sketches of leading Black compos- 
ers of classical music are included in this brief 
history of the development of the schools of 
Afro-American composers. Excerpts from their 
musical scores and writings give insight into the 
unique contribution of Black musicians to the 
world of music. 


. The Music of Black Americans: A 
History. New York: W. W. Norton, 1971. 

A historical account of the amazing variety and 
vitality of musical life among Black Americans 


from 1619 to the present. The book includes an 
analysis of the musical and verbal characteris- 
tics of the songs of the 1860s, the development of 
jazz, and the role of music in the Black liberation 
movement. 


Taylor, Camille, and Ballinger, William. A List of 
Black Derived Music and Black Related Music 
Materials. New York: The National Black Music 
Caucus of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, 1980. Available from the publisher at 400 
Central Park West, New York, New York 10025. 

A valuable resource list of choral, piano, and 
instrumental music, books, and recordings 
listed by publisher. 


Warren, Fred W., and Warren, Lee. The Music of 
Africa. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970. 
This introduction to the music of Africa con- 
tains a discography and makes special reference 
to the place of instruments in the African 
musical tradition. 


Williams, Martin. “And What Might a Jazz 
Composer Do?”. Music Educators Journal 61 
(January 1975), pp. 25-31. 

Describes the performance styles of the great 
jazz improvisers, including Duke Ellington, 
Charlie Parker, and Thelonius Monk. 
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PHYSICAL 
AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION 
(Grades 7 to 10) 


RATIONALE 


Included in the developmental tasks out- 
lined in the guideline Physical and Health 
Education, Intermediate Division, 1978 are 
the “development of an interest in, and 
empathy for, other people as individuals” 
and the “establishment of positive self- 
concept” (p. 3). An exploration of the sports, 
games, and dances of our multicultural 
society can contribute to these objectives. 

This section is based on the premise that 
such activities are ways through which 
culture and cultural understanding can be 
transmitted. Teachers are encouraged to 
provide opportunities for Black students to 
share such experiences with their peers and 
to demonstrate the special skills that relate 
to their cultural heritage. Team sports such 
as cricket and netball can be combined with 
other supportive activities to createa 
cultural framework. Games and dances are 
also vehicles for social interaction and 
recreation as well as physical fitness. This 
section is intended to demonstrate possibili- 
ties for integrating such new approaches 
and new materials in the physical and 
health education program for Intermediate 
Division students in courses at various 
levels of difficulty. 


Py 


This unit will provide 
opportunities: 


1. to ensure that Black 
students maintain, 
practise, and share 
their cultures (through 
games) with their peers; 


2. for all students to 
explore and discover 
the functions of musi- 
cal games; 


3. for all students to 
see that many com- 
monly known folk 
songs originated in 
Africa; 


4. for all students to 
experience co-operating 
in ways that will im- 
prove their interper- 
sonal relations; 


GAMES, SPORTS, — 
AND DANCE OF 
BLACK COMMUNITIES 


CONTENT 


— the rules of various 
games 


— movement in the 
games 


— the creation of new 
games 


—a study of the diffu- 
sion of games 

(e.g., island to island, 
country to country) | 


— the transmission of 
culture through games 


— cultural mores 


— values such as co- 
operation, self-reliance, 
CLC: 


— ways of using leisure 
time 


~ folk songs and games 
from Africa and the 
West Indies 


— the team concept 


— individual roles in 
group Situations 


—aconsideration of 
competition and 
co-operation 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


— The gym class and playing field provide a ready 
audience and perfect location for musical games. 
Many teachers have noted a variety of new 
musical games, which have been introduced by 
New Canadian children. Groups of children can 
be formally introduced to these games in gym 
classes. Students can also introduce games of 
their own that have similar features to those 
introduced in class. 

Note: (i) Students should make up their own 
games. 

(ii) Some emphasis should be placed on record- 
ing (writing, taping) the rules of the games and 
on preparing diagrams to illustrate the move- 
ment for the games played. 


— Students listen to records or tapes and identify 
similar themes and similar music. They then 
demonstrate the particular mood that each song 
conveys, using creative movement. 


— Students compile a list of those songs and 
games that have not varied very much from their 
African originals (See the music section for 
examples of songs and games with African 
roots.) 


— Students are guided through activities in 
co-operative sports and games. The Co-operative 
Sports and Games Book: Challenge Without 
Competition by Terry Orlick is a good resource 
for this activity. 
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CONTENT 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


5. for all students to 
examine a major ex- 
pression of West In- 
dian culture and an 
important social influ- 
ence — the game of 
cricket; 


6. for students to re- 
late the game of netball 
to similar games played 
in Canada; 


7. for students to learn 
about the career experi- 
ences of Black achiev- 
ers in sports; 


— the important inte- 
grating role of cricket 
in the Caribbean in 
the twentieth century 
(For example, cricket is 
an important activity 
in the Commonwealth 
Caribbean that allows 
people to feel not sim- 
ply island-oriented, but 
West Indian. It also 
reduces ethnic divi- 
sions and has served 
as a vehicle for social 
advancement or public 
recognition.) 


— the special signifi- 
cance of netball for 
New Canadians from 
the Caribbean 


— the recent develop- 
ment of netball in inter- 
national competition 


— Students explain the main points of cricket or 
netball and the rules governing the game. 


— Students visit a cricket pitch or a netball court 
in the neighbourhood to watch or play a game. 
Afterwards, they can discuss the game. 


— Students discuss the kinds of skills and 
understanding needed for cricket or netball, 
making comparisons with other team sports in 
Canada. 


~ Students research some of the international 
records achieved in the game of cricket and the 
cricket heroes associated with the game in 
Commonwealth countries. 


— Students find short stories or poems about 
cricket and make a collection for a class 
presentation. 


— comparison studies 
of Black sports 
personalities 


— Students research Black sports personalities 
in other team games or sports events, placing 
special emphasis on Canadians. 


— Students invite resource persons to visit the 
classroom to discuss their own experiences in 
the world of sports (e.g., Herb Carnegie, former 
hockey star, founder of the Future Aces Hockey 
School in 1957, and Canadian Seniors Golf 
Champion in 1977 and 1978; Angella Taylor, the 
1979 Pan-American Games silver medallist in 
the 200 m). 


8. for students to exam- 
ine issues involved in 
race relations and 
sports; 
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— development of the 
stereotype of the Black 
athlete as one aspect of 
Black achievement in 
sports 


— Students compile a list and develop profiles of 
Black achievers in the Olympics and other 
competitions (e.g., Harry Jerome, named Male 
Athlete of the Century, or Jesse Owens, star of 
the 1936 Olympics). 


CONTENT 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


— examination of nega- 
tive attitudes to race 
as a limiting factor in 
Black achievement in 
sports 


— Students debate the topic: “There are no colour 
quotas in Canadian sports.” 


— Students write a short story or a play based on 
the Gale Sayers book I Am Third. 


— Students view the film King of the Hill, relating 
their postviewing discussion to baseball experi- 
ences in general. 


— Students view the film 220 Blues and discuss 
the issues involved in the situation presented. 


— Students discuss the pros and cons of the 
stereotype of the Black student as athlete. 


~ Students read or listen to extracts from the 
book Chappie and Me by John Craig. After- 
wards, they can discuss the following questions: 
How did the players relate to the situation 
presented? What was the public reaction in 
different locations? What insights did the writer 
gain through this experience? 


— historical and ethnic 


9. for students to use 


the dance forms that folk dances 

Black cultural groups A 

ine ae oo cans fonns 
(jazz, etc.) 

traditions; 


10. for correlating the 
dance program with 
other disciplines; 


11. for students to 
develop sensitivity and 
a creative response to 
various expressive 
forms. 


— Students select groups of dances to illustrate 
themes of Black culture and demonstrate these, 
with an explanatory commentary. 


~— Students prepare a videotape of selected 
dances. 


— Students create a wall or floor mural to 
illustrate dance techniques. 


- Students combine music, language, and 
movement as a creative response to selected 
themes of Black culture. 


— Students find poems that convey musical 
moods and develop creative dance movements to 
accompany them. 
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STUDENT RESOURCES | 


Print 

Angus, Terry, and White, Shirley. Canadians All: 
Portraits of Our People. Toronto: Methuen 
Publications, 1976. 

See “Ferguson Jenkins: Overcoming Success” on 
pages 30-33. 


Bertley, Leo. Canada and Its People of African 
Descent. Pierrefonds, Que.: Bilongo Publishers, 
1977. 

This book pinpoints the participation of Blacks 
in Canada’s development. It includes many 
illustrations and sources which can be used by 
teachers to develop student activities based on 
original documents. Teachers will find it a handy 
reference book for information about the Black 
Canadian community. See page 320 for informa- 
tion on team sports. 


Blum, Odette. African Dances and Games. New 
York: Selva, 1969. 


Craig, John. Chappie and Me. New York: Dodd, 
Mead, 1979. 

A different perspective on racial attitudes. A 
white player pretends to be Black so that he can 
play for a Black baseball team touring in 
different cities. 


Dash, Rupert. “Unreal But True Story”. Contrast, 
March 17, 1972, p. 14. 


“Herbie Carnegie Wins Senior Golf Title”. Globe 
and Mail, July 10, 1978, p. S4. 


James, C.L.R. The Future in the Present. London: 
Allison & Busby, 1977. 


Jenkins, Ferguson. Like Nobody Else: The Fergie 
Jenkins Story. Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1973. 


McRae, Earl. “Oh God, It Hurts”. Today Maga- 
zine, July 12, 1980, pp. 12-14. 
Feature article on Angella Taylor. 


“Jessie Owens: Star of ‘36 Olympics Dies”. 
Toronto Star, March 31, 1980, pp. Al5 and C18. 
See other newspapers for articles on Jessie 
Owens. 


Kelly, Mary. “Herbie the Non-Star Star”. Spear 
Magazine 4 (January 1975), p. 40. 


Lewin, Olive. Forty Folk Songs of Jamaica. 
Washington: General Secretariat of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, 1973. 

A collection of folk songs with commentary 
illustrating the music of ceremonials, such as 
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revivals, Kumina and Rastafarianism, and func- 
tional music for work songs and social occasions. 


Mills, Therese, Great West Indians. Kingston, 
Jamaica: Longman Caribbean, 1973. 

This collection of life stories for young readers 
provides brief reviews of the experiences of West 
Indians in a variety of fields. Selections range 
from the eighteenth century to the contempor- 
ary period. Pages 82-83 deal with team sports. 
Suitable for Grades 7 and 8. 


Robertson, Elaine. Let Us Play. Port of Spain, 
Trinidad and Tobago: Columbus Pub., 1971. 
A collection of children’s games. Suitable for 
Grades 7 and 8. 


Sabatine, Jean. Techniques and Styles of Jazz 
Dancing. Waldwick, N.J.: Hoctor Dance Records, 
1969. 

An illustrated dance manual containing the 
history and some of the techniques of jazz. 


Sayers, Gale. [Am Third. New York: Bantam 
Books, 1972. 


Thomas, Odette. Rain Falling, Sun Shining. 
London: Bogle LOuverture Publications, 1975. 
A collection of Trinidadian game songs, rounds, 
and action songs representative of Caribbean 
folk culture. Written for Primary and Junior 
students, it can also be used with older students 
to illustrate cultural activities. Suitable for 
Grades 7 and 8. 


Guiseppi, Undine. Nelson’s New West Indian 
Readers, Book 4. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
NWS). 

See especially chapter 5, “Calypso Comes to 
Lords”. 

Films 

King of the Hill. National Film Board, 1973. 
16 mm, colour, 57 min. 

A look at big-league baseball through the 
experience of Ferguson Jenkins, a Canadian- 
born player who made the major leagues. The 
film shows both the frustrations and the 


satisfaction of this sport. Suitable for Grades 7 
TOrLU: 


220 Blues. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1970. 
16 mm, colour, 18 min. 

A Black teenager sets a new record, but loses his 
confidence. 


Kit 

Music of the Black Man in America. World 
Cultures Series. Bowmar, 1974. Part 2: B150. 2. 
Filmstrips, record, teacher’s guide. 

Contains examples of spirituals, protest songs, 
children’s songs, work songs, the blues, and jazz. 
The teacher's guide previews the filmstrips and 
provides student activities as well as a bibliogra- 
phy of student and teacher materials. 


Record 


Children’s Jamaican Songs and Games (Louise 
Bennett). Folkways Records, 1957. FC7250. 
Collection of folk songs and games sung bya 
well-known Jamaican folklorist. 


TEACHER RESOURCES 


Print 
Cayou, Delores. Modern Jazz Dance. Palo Alto, 
Calif: Mayfield Publishing Company, 1971. 


Examines the origins, history, and contribution 
of Black American culture to jazz. 


Elder, Jacob D. Song Games From Trinidad and 
Tobago. Austin, Tex.: University of Texas Press, 
1964. | 
Includes some choreographic notes and descrip- 
tions of social settings of games, as well as the 
music, words, and instructions for many games. 


James, C.L.R. Beyond a Boundary. London: 
Hutchinson, 1963. 


Jones, Bessie. Step It Down: Games, Plays, 
Songs and Stories From the Afro-American 
Heritage. New York: Harper & Row, 1972. 
Includes music and suggestions for teachers. 


Orlick, Terry. The Cooperative Sports and 
Games Book: Challenge Without Competition. 
New York: Pantheon Books, 1978. 

Pursues the theme of shared activity as a 
worth-while learning experience. 


Orlick, Terry, and Botterill, Carl. Every Kid Can 
Win. Chicago: Nelson-Hall Publishers, 1975. 
Focuses on the belief that all children, whether 
athletically inclined or not, should be given the 
opportunity to enjoy sports. 


Sobol, Al, and Millson, Larry. “The Watkins Furor 
Picks Up Steam”. Toronto Telegram, December 7, 
1967, p. 25. 

See also Unit 2, “Race Relations - Black 
Perspective”, in the history section. 


Walls, Bryan E. The Road That Led to Some- 
where. Windsor: Olive Publishing, 1980. 

A novel based on the family story of Earl Walls, 
former Canadian heavyweight champion. A 
teacher's guide and kit are available. 
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LIST OF SUPPLIERS 


FOREIGN PUBLISHERS/CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 


Addison Wesley 

Distributed by: 

Addison-Wesley 
(Canada) Ltd. 

36 Prince Andrew Place 

P.O. Box 580 

Don Mills, Ontario 

M3C 2T8 


George Allen and Unwin 


Distributed by: 

Dominie Press Limited 

345 Nugget Avenue, 
Unit 15 

Agincourt, Ontario 

M1S 4J4 


Allison and Busby 

Distributed by: 

General Publishing 
Co. Limited 

30 Lesmill Road 

Don Mills, Ontario 

M3B 2T6 


Anchor Press 

Distributed by: 

Doubleday Canada 
Limited 

105 Bond Street 

Toronto, Ontario 

M5B 1Y3 


Avon Books 

Distributed by: 

Avon Books of Canada 

206 1 McCowan Road, 
Suite 210 

Scarborough, Ontario 

M1S 3Y6 


Thomas Crowell 

Distributed by: 

Fitzhenry & Whiteside 
Limited 

150 Lesmill Road 

Don Mills, Ontario 

M3B 2T5 


Crown Publishers 

Distributed by: 

General Publishing Co. 
Limited 

30 Lesmill Road 

Don Mills, Ontario 

M3B 2T6 


André Deutsch 

Distributed by: 

William Collins Sons & 
Co. Canada Limited 

100 Lesmill Road 

Don Mills, Ontario 

M3B 2T5 
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Dodd Mead 

Distributed by: 

Hollinger House 
Limited 

25 Hollinger Road 

Toronto, Ontario 

M5B 3G2 


Doubleday 

Distributed by: 

Doubleday Canada 
Limited 

105 Bond Street 

Toronto, Ontario 

M5B 1Y3 


Dover Publications 

Distributed by: 

General Publishing Co. 
Limited 

30 Lesmill Road 

Don Mills, Ontario 

M3B 2T6 


M. Evans 

Distributed by: 

Clarke Irwin & Co. Ltd. 
791 St. Clair Ave. West 
Toronto, Ontario 

M6G 1B8 


Faber & Faber 
Distributed by: 

Oxford University Press 
70 Wynford Drive 

Don Mills, Ontario 
MSC 1J9 


Farrar, Straus & Giroux 

Distributed by: 

McGraw-Hill Ryerson 
Limited 

330 Progress Avenue 

Scarborough, Ontario 

M1P2Z5 


Four Winds Press 
Distributed by: 
Scholastic-TAB 

Publications Limited 
123 Newkirk Road 
Richmond Hill, Ontario 
LAC 3G5 


Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich 

Distributed by: 

Academic Press 
Canada 

55 Barber Greene Road 

Don Mills, Ontario 

MS8C 2A1 


George G. Harrap 
Distributed by: 
Socadis Inc. 

350 boul. Lebeau 
Saint Laurent, Québec 
H4N 1W6 


Heinemann 

Distributed by: 

The Book Society of 
Canada Limited 

4386 Sheppard 
Avenue East 

P.O. Box 200 

Agincourt, Ontario 

M1S 3B6 


Houghton Mifflin 
Distributed by: 
Houghton-Mifflin 

Canada Limited 
150 Steelcase 

Road West 
Markham, Ontario 
EoReB2 


Hulton 

Distributed by: 

The Book Society of 
Canada Limited 

4386 Sheppard 
Avenue East 

PO. Box 220 

Agincourt, Ontario 

M1S 3B6 


Jewett 

Distributed by: 

Coles Publishing 
Company Limited 

90 Ronson Drive 

Rexdale, Ontario 

M9W 1Cl1 


Kendall/Hunt 
Publications 

Distributed by: 

Kendall/Hunt 
Publishing Company 

400 Dundas Street 
West 

Suite 201 

Whitby, Ontario 

LIN 2M7 


Alfred A. Knopf Inc. 
Distributed by: 
Random House of 

Canada Limited 
5390 Ambler Drive 
Mississauga, Ontario 
LAW 1Y7 


Longman (United 
Kingdom) 

Distributed by: 

Academic Press 
Canada 

55 Barber Greene Road 

Don Mills, Ontario 

MSC 2A1 


Lutterworth Press 

Distributed by: 

Trinity Press, a division 
of G. R. Welch 
Company Limited 

960 Gateway 

Burlington, Ontario 

L7L5K7 


McDougal Littell 

Distributed by: 

The Book Society of 
Canada Limited 

4386 Sheppard 
Avenue East 

PO. Box 200 

Agincourt, Ontario 

M1S 3B6 


Macmillan 

Distributed by: 

Gage Publishing 
Limited 

164 Commander 
Boulevard 

Agincourt, Ontario 

M1S 3C7 


Mayfield 

Distributed by: 

Nelson Canada Limited 
1120 Birchmount Road 
Scarborough, Ontario 
M1K5G4 


Monthly Review Press 
Distributed by: 

Book Center Inc. 

1140 Beaulac Street 
Montreal, Quebec 
H4R 1R8 


William Morrow 

Distributed by: 

Gage Publishing 
Limited 

164 Commander 
Boulevard 

Agincourt, Ontario 

M1S 3C7 


Thomas Nelson 

Distributed by: 

Nelson Canada Limited 

1120 Birchmount 
Road 

Scarborough, Ontario 

M1K5G4 


W. W. Norton 

Distributed by: 

Musson Book 
Company 

30 Lesmill Road 

Don Mills, Ontario 

M3B 2T6 


Oxford University 
Press 

Distributed by: 

Oxford University Press 

70 Wynford Drive 

Don Mills, Ontario 

MS3C 1J9 


Pendulum Press 

Distributed by: 

School Book Fairs 
Limited 

2201 Dunwin Drive 
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